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“Suddenly came an event. Lincoln wrote a 
challenge. Douglas met it. A debate was to be 
staged. The two men were to stand on platforms 
together and argue in seven different parts of the 
state with all Illinois watching, and the whole 
country listening. .. .”1 


Ottawa, Illinois, on August 21, 1858, was crowded 
th bands, banners, street vendors and cheering thou- 

ds, the sine qua non of political campaigning then 
now. The crucial morning had arrived for the first of 
en “Great Debates” between the powerful Judge 
ephen Arnold Douglas and the “unknown” Abraham 
ncoln, candidates for the Senate from Illinois. 

About 12,000 persons converged on the site by foot, 
prse, buggy, canal boat and rail. The anxious, noisy 
owd gathered around a covered wooden platform in 
e public square where the “Little Giant” and the “Tall 
cker’” (as the press tagged them) would confront each 
her for posterity. 

The multitude had grown so thick when the hour of 
e debate arrived that it took the participants 30 min- 
es to make their way to the unpretentious platform. 
ke curious monkeys, some adventurous spectators 
imbed atop the roof; the lumber awning broke, drop- 
ng several boards in the midst of the Douglas delegation. 

The sophisticated Douglas was an imposing figure, 
e most powerful man in the Democratic Party. Lincoln, 
angly and oddly dressed, was a relatively obscure Re- 
blican Congressman, clearly the underdog. Lincoln’s 
upporters insisted the debates were a mistake. But a 
enatorial toga hung in the balance. . . 

Newspaper shorthand experts recorded every word of 
e three-hour debate on extension of slavery and the 
sports were carried by virtually every newspaper in the 
yuntry. The “Great Debates” soon developed into the 
umber One story everywhere. 

Lincoln and Douglas continued their face to face 
srbal battles in Freeport (August 27), Jonesboro (Sep- 
mber 15), Charleston (September 18), Galesburg 
October 7), Quincy (October 13) and finally to Alton 
n October 15. Only 6,000 spectators heard the finale of 
ie 21 hours of debate. ” 

The second meeting, which attracted 15,000 persons, 
ssulted in a chain of events that altered the course of 
merican political history. 


aS 


Before the debate began, Lincoln showed the text of 
the four questions he intended to ask Douglas to his 
good friend, Joseph Medill, then editor of the Chicago 
Press and Tribune. Medill passed on three of the ques- 
tions, but was aghast at one. He attempted to persuade 
Lincoln not to use it, but the question was included and 
marked the turning point of Lincoln’s political career. 

At the climax of his summation speech, Lincoln 
turned to Douglas and asked: “Can the people of a United 
States Territory, in any lawful way and against the wish 
of any citizen of the United States, exclude slavery from 
its limits, prior to the formation of a State Constitu- 
tion?” 3 

Douglas’ answer to that deceptively simple question 
became known as the “Freeport Heresy” and ultimately 
ruined his political career. Historians say the reply lost 
him the support of the South and, two years later, the 
Presidency. Because the South would not support Douglas, 
the Democratic Party split at the 1860 nominating con- 
vention. He did, however, win the Senate seat from 
Lincoln. 

As a result of exposure during the debates and 
through newspaper coverage, Lincoln emerged a national 
figure even though the loser. The rest is history. He went 
on to be nominated as the Republican candidate for 
President in 1860 and won handily. Opposing three other 
candidates (including Douglas), Lincoln received 1,866,- 
352 popular votes. His platform opponent polled 
1,375,157 and faded into obscurity. 4 


One hundred and two years later, another pair of 
politicians mounted a mutual rostrum and made political 
as well as broadcasting history. 

The 1960 electronic version of the Lincoln-Douglas 
confrontations — four “Great Debates” between Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon and Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy was unprecedented in every way. 

Never before had two Presidential candidates met 
face-to-face on the same platform to exchange views and, 
of course, never on radio and television. 

The debates attracted the largest recorded audience 
in history. NBC estimated 120 million persons in the 
United States alone saw one or more of the debates on 
television. At least 20 million more heard them on radio. 

Additional millions in 100 other countries saw de- 
layed videotapes and kinescopes and heard the series in 
their native tongues. (See below.) 

The ratio in audience is 6,250 to 1 when the initial 
debate between Lincoln and Douglas is compared (using 
U.S. figures alone) with the approximately 75 million 
persons who viewed the 1960 opener. 
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Ten per cent more Americans than ever before went 
to the polls and voted for one of the two debate partici- 
pants. The semi-official tabulation released by the Clerk 
of the House of Represeniatives puts Kennedy’s margin at 
119,450 votes out of a grand total of 68,836,385 ballots 
cast. The difference was less than two-tenths of one per 
cent, the narrowest in histcry. 

Election returns reveal that 64.5 per cent of the 
nation’s 107 million eligible voters participated, a record 
high. The 1956 campaign, in contrast, attracted 60.5 per 
cent of the voters, also a record at that time. 

No other television series had ever agitated as much 
criticism or attracted as much praise (see Appendix). 
Dr. Frank Stanton, president of CBS, Inc., called the 
debate series “the only significant step forward in cam- 
paigning since the start of popular elections.” Critics, 
on the other hand, labeled the confrontation as “danger- 
ous,” “superficial,” “useless,” as “a corrupting force” 
and as “a menace.” 

Americans of both major parties had the unprece- 
dented opportunity to simultaneously look at, listen to 
and thoughtfully compare their candidate and the oppo- 
sition. Neither candidate individually could have at- 
tracted so many voters of the opposing party, in addition 
to the large “undecided” vote. In the past, a Democrat 
would be apt to switch off the radio or television when 
the Republican candidate came on— and vice versa. 

During the pre-debaite campaigns, the protagonists 
could only “debate” controversial issues by issuing 
mimeographed press releases, calling impromptu news 
conferences and by incorporating the topic into speeches. 
The Republican candidate, for example, might proclaim 
“I’m for it and here’s why” in Jewett, Texas. His Demo- 
cratic opponent might follow up a few days later with 
“He’s wrong and [| can prove it” in Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. Amid the ballyhoo, the accusations and answers 
became gobbledygook to the voter who did not have the 
time or the inclination to follow developing stories. Con- 
fusion and apathy generally followed. The ad lib discus- 
sions made possible by the debates were an educational 
contrast welcomed by the voters of the nation. 


Democracy in Action 


Clair R. McCollough, chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Association of Broadcasters, 
summed it up this way: 


“The ‘Great Debates’ gave the American sys- 
tem of broadcasting an opportunity to present 
campaigning for the Presidency not as just in- 
teresting programing, but as a whole new dimen- 
sion of democracy in action. 

“The radio and television stations and_net- 
works presented the broadcasts with complete 
impartiality as a public service, enabling Ameri- 
cans in every walk of life to know candidates, 
issues and platforms with an insight heretofore 
impossible. The furnishing of equal time to the 
major parties was not structured by the federal 
government. In this most important phase of the 
Presidential campaign, the control of equal time 
was left to the participating broadcasters. The 
result was complete satisfaction to all concerned. 

“The price of the individual’s vote is his 


knowledge of the issues, the answers and the 
capabilities of the candidates. Anything less than 
open confrontation of candidates, where all can 
see, hear and understand will not be tolerated. 

“Openly televised and broadcast debates be- 
tween candidates can only lead to more active 
participation by each citizen. And with this open 
window, the rest of the world can see America 
and better understand American democracy.” ® 


J 


The series, made possible by a temporary amend 
ment to Section 315 of the Communications Act of 1934 
was the nucleus of an unusual campaign, one which wil 
undoubtedly be recorded in the history and civic books 
as one of this nation’s most hard-fought, exciting, drat 
matic and emotional. 


* % * 


Senator Kennedy and Vice President Nixon were the 
undisputed stars of the 1960 election year. Their stage? 
Anywhere a television camera or a radio microphone 
could be set up. And they had a large supporting cast. 

Last year’s candidates — at all levels — spent more 
time in front of more television cameras and radio micro} 
phones than any other similar group in history. Tha 
added impact given to the myriad campaigns dramaticall ' 
demonstrated that radio and television had become po+ 
tent, indispensable political tools and, often, the key to 
victory. 

The nominating conventions of 1948 and Inaugura4 
tion Day of President Harry S. Truman in January, 


1949, were the first nationally important events televised 
for large audiences. ° However, the 1952 Presidential 
campaign was the first to be televised nationally; the 
initial live transcontinental program had only occurred 
the year before. (Showing President Truman opening th 
Japanese Peace Treaty Conference in San Francisco o 
September 4, 1951.) 

The aura of novelty quickly disappeared. The magix 
of television exposure is today as much a necessity t# 
campaigns at all levels as buttons, banners and babies. 

Theodore H. White, writing in Saturday Review 
estimated the two 1960 Presidential candidates would bey 
seen in the flesh by not more than two million citizens.) 
leaving about 178 million (counting those in the cradle¥ 
or not far out of it) who would not have an opportunity) 
to inspect personally Nixon’s bushy eyebrows or Ken- 
nedy’s untameable hair. 

Although the country has shrunk with the advent o: 
jet travel and instantaneous communications, the cam-) 
paign trail to tiny hamlets on one day and to metropolitar 
centers the next remains a necessary and grueling aspect 
of modern campaigning. | 

The candidates’ contrasting views on campaign is- 
sues would be reported, repeated and featured in the} 
editorial columns of newspapers and magazines publish- 
ing millions of copies per day. But the personal touch 
was missing. .. . 

It would require an intimate media to project the 
images of the “real Jack” and the “real Dick” to the 
generally apathetic public. Radio had served a similar} 
purpose for the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, but television| 
— with its gargantuan audience potential — was the ob- 
vious medium for 1960. 

An opinion poll based on the Rockefeller-Harriman 


vernatorial race in 1958 had revealed that television 
ked just under newspapers as the most important 
rce of information in helping voters make up their 
id. Forty per cent of those polled listed newspapers 
| 38 per cent picked television as their most important 
fice. 


vision in Politics 


Neither Nixon nor Kennedy were strangers before the 
svision camera. Prior to the debate series, Nixon’s 
nous 1952 “Checkers” speech was considered the single 
st dramatic use of television for political purposes. The 
publican standard bearer had since appeared on tele- 
fon frequently, as had Senator Kennedy. Last year 
) Guide polled members of Congress with the question: 
jhich Republican and which Democrat currently in 
} public eye would you call the most professional tele- 
jon performers?” * Nixon was picked by 68 per cent 
1 Kennedy by 39 per cent. 

1The number of television receivers had grown more 
n 1000 per cent in ten years. In 1950, some 40 million 
nilies in this country possessed only 4,400,000 tele- 
fon sets. By 1960, the U.S. Census Bureau was able 
jreport that families who owned sets numbered 46.5 
(lion, or 88 per cent of the total. More than five million 
mes had second sets and public places provided about 
» and a half million more. It was this unseen, variegated 
jlience, estimated at 120 million, that the Presidential 
ididates and the broadcasting industry chose to aim 
ir biggest guns. 

The big question loomed. How much network and 
al time could the political parties afford? During the 
96 campaign, both parties combined spent $3,251,454 
| radio and television network time and _ facilities 
me. ® The 1960 bill promised to be even more burden- 
e. 

| As it turned out, both candidates got more television 
kposure” than they had anticipated and, it may be, 
newhat more than they wanted. For as the campaign 
veloped, the four television networks and the three 
lio networks were more than generous with their 
ers for free time. 

' This generosity, not inherent, was prompted, for the 
ost part, by the activity on Capitol Hill. 

Even before the candidates were nominated, Repre- 
tative Stewart L. Udall (D-Ariz.) had introduced a 
| (H.R. 11260) which required television networks to 
nate an hour a week of prime evening time to each of 
» major candidates in the eight weeks preceding elec- 
n night. “Third” and “splinter” candidates would not 
excluded if they could demonstrate sufficient past 
cer strength. 

'Spokesmen for the broadcasting industry were ap- 
lled. The bill, they insisted, threatened the industry’s 
sic rights as guaranteed under the First Amendment 
the Constitution. (A bitter fight against the bill, later 
3171, ensued and it ultimately died on the Senate floor. 
There were also proposals for doing away with “use- 
s” rating systems and, not uncommonly, a heavy bar- 
ze of criticism circulated about the thin television fare 
“murder, mayhem and mediocrity.” Public hearings 
excessive television violence were also taking place. 
All this came on the heels of revelations in 1958-60 


that splashed the words “rigged quiz” and “payola” onto 
front pages all over the country. (By October, 1960, 
“payola” complaints issued against record distributors 
and individuals by the Federal Trade Commission num- 
bered 107.) 

The average home viewer, in addition to Congress, 
indicated the broadcasting industry was not totally com- 
mitted to the “public service” as, by law, it was supposed 
to be. Television, the great purveyor of images, needed a 
better one for itself — and fast. 

There had been talk of possible debates between the 
two major Presidential candidates. The networks would 
do their bit, donate hours of expensive free time, if .. . 


The Problem of Section 315 


The “if” was emancipation from Section 315 of the 
Communications Act of 1934. Originally under the Fed- 
eral Radio Act of 1927 (which established the Federal 
Radio Commission, the first regulatory body), the few 
words had become known as the “ulcer” section by the 
broadcasting industry. 

The section, consisting of only three brief paragraphs, 
provides, in part: 


. if any licensee shall permit any person who 
is a legally qualified candidate for any public 
office to use a broadcasting station, he shall afford 
equal opportunities to all other such candidates 
for that office . 


Broadcasting (3-30-59) editorialized: “The equal 
time provision is but one of several imbecilities in 
Section 315. The whole section is a nightmarish example 
of the government’s trying to substitute a law for inde- 
pendent editorial judgment.” 

During the 1956 campaign, there were at least 17 
candidates for President of the United States. Excluding 
the Democratic and the Republican candidates, the 15 
“third” and “splinter” candidates collected 410,403 votes 
of the 62,027,040 cast, considerably less than 1 per cent. 
The Christian Nationalist Party candidate in 1956 was 
reported to have received only eight votes. ® 

Broadcasters felt (and still do) that if Section 315 
was allowed to stand any one of the relatively unknown 
candidates (and their Vice Presidential running mates) 
could invoke the “equal opportunity” clause. In 1960, 
there were at least 17 “third” and “splinter” candidates 
running against Nixon and Kennedy. * Networks and 
individual affiliates, who wanted to give the leading 
candidates sufficient television exposure, chilled at the 
thought of honoring 17 requests for “equal time.” 

Dr. Stanton, one of the most energetic and prolific 
leaders of the fight to amend Section 315, said of the 1956 
campaign: “To furnish them (the “splinter” candidates) 
with equivalent time would have taken some 38 hours, 
or approximately 20 per cent more than all the time 
spent by all our television network newscasts on all the 
news.” 1° 

One big crack had been put in the “ulcer” section on 
September 14, 1959. It was then amended (S. 1858) 
to exempt appearances by legally qualified candidates on 
certain types of news programs. This action had been 
precipitated for the most part by the controversial Fed- 
eral Communications Commission decision (2-19-59) re- 
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garding Lar “America First” Daly, the most famous of 
the “splinter” candidates (See below). 

The crack widened when the equal time provision of 
Section 315 was suspended — for the 1960 campaign 
only — with respect to Presidential and Vice Presidential 
nominees. This important provision had grown out of 
the June, 1960, hearings fo: S. 3171, the aforementioned 
bill alluding to donation of free time by the networks. 

The ad hoc joint resolution was passed by the 86th 
Congress on August 22, 1°50, by voice vote (no dissent 
heard) and signed into law (Public Law 677) by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower two days later. 

After signing the temporary suspension, the President 
told his news conference: “It seems to me over these 
years the cost of presenting the issues and cases and 
personalities to the public has gone way up, and if these 
networks can help out on this equal-time basis, it will 
be a fine thing.” 4 

The first major appearance of a principal candidate 
after enactment of S. J. 207 was that of Vice President 
Nixon on NBC’s “The Jack Paar Show” the day after 
the bill was signed. During the program Nixon gave an 
early expression about the pending series of debates: 
“The debates will be a very rugged experience for the 
two of us. I hope we present the views so people can 
make up their minds on the issues, not the personalities. 
It will be a great challenge. It’s most important not to 
bore the public. Instead we must get more people to the 
polls and get them to think.” !* 

(Senator Kennedy had appeared on the same show 
during the interval between S. 1858 and S. J. 207. Daly 
insisted upon equal time and got it. The FCC ruled the 
format of the show did not fit any of the news categories 
exempted. Tax Cut Party candidate Daly gleefully ap- 
peared before an indignant Jack Paar and millions of late 
hour viewers dressed, as usual, in his “Uncle Sam” suit.) 

The temporary suspension of Section 315, which end- 
ed November 7, 1960, was at least a brief victory for the 
broadcasting industry. Most importantly, it gave the 
networks carte blanche to present the “Great Debates” 
and, in addition, the widest variety of political shows in 
the history of television. 


Other Results of Public Law 677 


“Meet the Press,” for example, was able to schedule 
all four major candidates for the first time in its long 
history. In addition, the national chairmen of both 
political parties and the two national campaign mana- 
gers were quizzed. 

The “Dave Garroway Today Show” also featured the 
top four candidates in an impressive lineup of 45 political 
personalities in a period of approximately eight weeks. 

Such programs as “Presidential Countdown,” “Cam- 
paign Roundup,” “The Campaign and the Candidates,” 
“CBS Reports: Money and the Next President,” “Other 


* Lar “America First’’ Daly, Tax Cut Party; C. Benton Coiner, Conservative 
Party of Virginia; Merritt Curtis, Constitution Party; Dr. R. L. Decker, 
Prohibition Party; Farrell Dobbs, Socialist Workers Party, Farmers Labor 
Party of lowa, Socialist Workers and Farmers Party, Utah; Orval E. 
Faubus, National States Rights Party; Symon Gould, American Vege- 
tarian Party; Eric Hass, Socialist Labor Party, Industrial Government 
Party, Minn., Clennon King, Afro-American Unity Party; Henry Krajewski, 
American Third Party; J. Bracken Lee, Conservative Party of New 
Jersey; Whitney Harp Slocomb, Greenback Party; William Lloyd Smith, 
American Beat Consensus; the Rev. Reginald B. Naugle, American 
Party; Charles Sullivan, Constitution Party of Texas; Homer A. Tomli- 
son, general overseer of the Church of God sect and self-proclaimed 
“King of the World,’” and William Schmidt, independent candidate. 


Hats in the Ring,” “Minority Viewpoint,” “College New: 
Conference,” “Face the Nation,” “Person to Person,’ 
“Eyewitness to History,’—in addition to the fou 
“Great Debates” and expanded news features — demon 
strated the contribution made possible by the legislativ 
changes. 

On radio, “The Candidates Speak” and “From Capi 
tol Hill” made use of candidate voices as never before. 

Politics filled the airwaves and the country benefitte 
proportionally. Robert E. Kintner, president of the Na 
tional Broadcasting Company, makes an apropos point; 
“As a working broadcaster and a former political re 
porter, I can testify that in last fall’s campaign, broad. 
casting came closer than ever before to enjoying they 
freedom of the press. As a result, the issues and candi- 
dates were brought directly home to the American people 
to an extent never achieved before.” 1% 


*% * % 


The idea of “debates” between Presidential candidates 
has been traced to remarks made by the late Sen. Blair 
Moody (D-Mich.) on CBS Radio’s “The People’s Plat- 
form, on July)2 7.19525" 

Sen. Moody, a former newspaperman, said in the 
course of the program: 

“I think I should like to make a suggestion that you 
might, Mr. Cooke, be interested in. (Dwight Cooke, mod- 
erator of the program.) You know television and radio 
have remade the American political scene. People now 
are sitting in on conventions where the candidates can 
talk to the people even though they can’t get around on 
different stops and see them all. J think it might be very 
good for CBS or NBC or someone else to put on a series 
of debates between General Eisenhower and Governor 
Stevenson. I think that it would be a very good idea and 
{ would perhaps think you might think that up because ! 
would like to hear the relative views of these two men 
contrasted with each other.” 1° 

Kleven days later, on August 6, Dr. Stanton wrote te 
Senator Moody. He described this letter in an interview 
in Television Magazine: “I wrote Moody and told him 
I had listened with interest to his discussion and to his 
remarks about the debates. I went on to tell him about 
the onerous restrictions of Section 315 and urged him to 
get into the act, so to speak, and try to help get the legis- 
lation or the relief that would let us do this. . . .” 16 

Dr. Stanton then attempted to get a reaction from the 
candidates. He did not talk to General Eisenhower per- 
sonally, but to Ben Duffy, then president of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine and Osborn, the advertising agency handling 
the first Eisenhower campaign. Duffy thought the debate 
idea was a “tremendous thing” for television, but not for 
his candidate, who, he felt, could win without them. Dr. 
Stanton related that Governor Stevenson, from all indi- 
cations, “was terribly eager to participate.” 17 

NBC took another route. On August 15, Joseph H. 
McConnell, then president of the network, wired both 
General Eisenhower and Governor Stevenson offering 
NBC’s television and radio networks for a Presidential 
debate. (NBC has reported “insofar as we know, there was 
no comparable offer made by other nestworks.”) 18 

The candidates, however, declined the offer and re- 
sumed their traditional campaign. Two months later, 
NBC made a second offer, this time for an interview 
show in which the candidates, sitting in separate studios, 


ould answer questions posed by panels of newsmen. 

inis, too, was declined. 

“Fringe” candidates, however, were not overlooked in 
952. ABC, for example, carried the acceptance speeches 
} General Eisenhower and Governor Stevenson — plus 

ose by the candidates nominated by the Socialist Labor 

‘hd Socialist Workers parties. 

@ On May 19, 1955, Dr. Stanton again brought up the 

Sbject at a talk to CBS affiliates convening at the Wal- 
Drf-Astoria Hotel in New York City. The affiliates were 
jgrtually unanimous in their approval. That summer, tele- 
sion columnist John Crosby asked the CBS president 
@ do a guest column and the plea for repeal of Section 
5 was again voiced. He made a specific offer: 


“If Congress amends Section 315 as we 
propose, CBS would provide free time for the 

} major Presidential candidates to debate the main 
esses. . . . 

“One way this might be done would be to 
have a group of the country’s leading newsmen, 
during the closing weeks of the campaign, desig- 
nate the half dozen or so chief issues as they have 
developed. In special ‘live’ programs, CBS would 
invite the candidates to speak, one after another, 
on these issues from wherever they may be. . 

“By making it possible, through television and 
radio, for the major candidates to face each other 
and at the same time to face the American citizen 
directly in his own home, we will have taken a 
long step forward in strengthening our democrat- 
ic processes.” 1° 


sfarings Begin on ‘Equal Time’ 


In 1956, hearings began on a series of bills designed 

amend the “equal time” restriction of Section 315. 

S. 2306, which would have excluded news, news- 
Aterview, news-documentary, panel discussion, debate, 
@ similar type programs from inclusion (with limita- 
ons), received enthusiastic support from CBS and, in a 
ore limited nature, from NBC. ABC opposed the bill as 

fair to the “fringe” candidate. 

S. 3692 was widely opposed because of a section (I) 
aking it mandatory for networks and individual stations 
9} donate free time. 

@ S. 3308 would have given “equal time” opportunities 
‘) nominees only if their Presidential candidate polled at 
‘jast four per cent of the vote in the preceding Presidential 
fection or if they were supported by petitions numbering 
s§: least one per cent of the total vote of the preceding 
ational election. It received only limited support from 
BS, primarily because the network felt it was too narrow 
scope. 
1 However, Robert W. Sarnoff, NBC’s chairman of the 
Moard, supported S. 3308 in a letter to Sen. Lyndon B. 
fohnson, then the Senate Majority Leader, and committed 
)BC to present the Presidential and Vice Presidential 
Handidates in network appearances without charge “as a 
Mervice in the public interest.” 
Testimony followed testimony, but no bill passed. 
In 1958, however, the gubernatorial campaign in New 
ork threw the spotlight once more on the problems 
faused by the “onerous” Section 315. 
| New York’s WCBS-TV (CBS) arranged a studio de- 


bate between Republican Rockefeller and Democrat Har- 
riman, then found it expedient and necessary to include 
two less noteworthy candidates in the debate, Eric Hass 
of the Socialist Labor Party and John T. McManus of 
the Independent Socialist Party. 


Lar Daly for President 


Section 315 got into the news in a big way in 1959. 
The September, 1959, legislation which had exempted 
news programs from Section 315 coverage had been 
sparked by an earlier FCC decision (2-19-59) concern- 
ing Lar “America First” Daly, a Chicago carpenter 
(Time calls him a “stool jobber”) and perennial but 
unsuccessful (at least 12 times) office seeker from the 
Presidency down. He has been tagged as the typical 
“splinter” candidate by broadcasters. 

In early 1959, Daly decided to enter the race 
for mayor of Chicago. His opponents were the Demo- 
cratic incumbent, Richard J. Daley, and former GOP 
Congressman Timothy Sheehan. Daly filed for both the 
Democratic and Republican spots and began campaign- 
ing in his red, white and blue “Uncle Sam” suit, com- 
plete with striped pants, satin-lapeled jacket and high hat. 

On January 11, Mayor Daley appeared on a 30- 
minute WBBM-TV (CBS) program entitled “Report to 
the People.” He gave a brief speech and then acted as 
narrator for a film showing activities of city departments. 

In addition to the “Report to the People” program, 
Daly had been keeping track of any kind of radio or 
television program featuring his two opponents. Most 
of these were brief appearances on regularly scheduled 
Chicago newscasts. Daly compiled a list of five such 
programs (a total of sixty-six minutes) and demanded 
equal time under the provisions of Section 315. 

The four stations involved and their networks re- 
fused the request and the zealous and jealous Daly 
promptly whipped off a 2,000 word telegram to the FCC. 
The networks felt relatively smug. A similar request had 
been forwarded to the FCC in 1957 and the FCC had 
turned it down. Never before had the Commission judged 
that equal time could be claimed on a news program, 
the basic format of the five disputed appearances. * 

The precedent was quickly shattered. On February 
19, 1959, the FCC reversed its own earlier interpretations 
and, by a narrow 4-to-3 vote, ruled that regular news- 
casts did fall under Section 315 and ordered the Chicago 
stations to give “Uncle Sam” free and equal time. 

Although shocked, three of the four stations agreed 
to give Daly 66 minutes of time. WBBM-TV, sup- 
ported by CBS, refused. Daly used the free time he had 
coming to put forth his ideas on the abolition of public 
schools and the legalization of gambling. 

CBS protested the interpretation the next day and 
asked the Commission to reconsider and reverse. Dr. 
Stanton said that if the FCC did not do so, he would 
appeal the decision to the courts, to Congress and to the 


* The five television appearances were: December 26, 1958, a newsfilm 
showing a roving reporter interviewing GOP candidate Timothy Shee- 
han; December 28, 1958, a news interview with Sheehan and the 
chairman of the Cook County Central Republican Committee; December 
31, 1958, a 46-second film showing Mayor Daley and Sheehan filing 
their nomination petitions at the Board of Election; January 19, 1959, 
a one-minute newsfilm showing Mayor and Mrs. Daley opening the 
annual Mothers’ March of Dimes Drive in Chicago; January 25, 1959, a 
newsfilm showing Mayor Daley welcoming President Arturo Frondizi 
of Argentina at Midway Airport. Stations carrying all or part: WBBM-TV 
(CBS), WBKB (ABC), WGN-TV, and WNBQ (NBC). 
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public. He called the ruling “perhaps the most severely 
crippling decision ever handed down with regard to 
broadcast journalism.” 7° 

ABC issued an informal protest four days later and 
NBC submitted a petition for reconsideration. On March 
4, 1959, Mortimer Weinbach, ABC general counsel, in- 
formed the FCC that ABC was “extremely concerned” 
with the ruling and that the network felt the decision was 
contrary to what was intended by Congress when the 
communications act was adopted. 

President Eisenhower, who had campaigned against 
Daly, ** called the situation “ridiculous” and FCC chair- 
man John C. Doerfer, among dissenters in the contro- 
versial decision, said the ruling could bring about a 
blackout of political news. 

White House Press Secretary James Hagerty reported 
the President’s views, given at a March 18, 1959, news 
conference: 


“Without in any way criticizing the decision 
of the Federal Communications Commission which 
has to administer a law on the books, the President 
thinks that the situation arising out of this case 
is ridiculous, and this morning he asked the Attor- 
ney General of the United States (William P. Rog- 
ers) to consider whether any remedial legislation 
could be drafted in connection with this matter, 
or whether any other appropriate action could 
be taken by the Department of Justice and the 
Attorney General in this connection... .” 


Doerfer, speaking for himself, strongly opposed the 
ruling and said, at a Chicago news conference, that he 
would favor a rule of reason or rule of fairness that 
would allow broadcasters to distinguish between news 
and political use. At later hearings, he said that, in his 
opinion, all of Section 315 should be repealed. 

The National Association of Broadcasters took an 
official stand against Section 315 during its 1959 Chicago 
convention. The American Civil Liberties Union also 
voiced its dissent, as did the Freedom of Information 
Committee of the Radio-TV News Directors Association. 


Section 315 — ‘Ridiculous’ 


The decision was deemed “weird,” “assinine,” “stu- 
pid,” and, paraphrasing the President, “ridiculous” by 
the nation’s press. More than 400 newspaper editorials 
told the story of Lar Daly, thus dramatizing the inade- 
quacies of Section 315 to millions of Americans. 

Editor & Publisher (7-4-59) labeled the FCC 
decision “legally compelled abrogation of responsibility.” 

“Tf this decision stands,” editorialized the Indianapolis 
Star (3-23-59), “henceforth political news on radio 
and television during any election campaign period 
will come to you filtered through the censorship rules of 
the FCC. Bear in mind that we’re not talking about 
political advertising or sponsored campaign appearances. 
We're talking about news.” 

The Mobile (Ala.) Press (4-8-59) reported: “This 


ridiculous decision strikes at more than just the 


** In 1956 Daly ran as a Republican against President Eisenhower in the 
Illinois Presidential preference primary. During this period, Daly de- 
manded free and equal time from the four major networks to ‘’‘reply’’ 
to four speeches by the President. All networks refused him. The FCC 
discounted his request and a Chicago federal district court later did 
the same. 


television and radio industry. It is a danger pointed a 
the heart of the American press as well. As surely a 
bureaucrats can . . . gag the broadcasters, other bureau 
crats can likewise curb the rights of newspapers to presen 
the news. The FCC ruling represents the abridgement o 
the right of the people to know in an area in which the 
should be fully informed. Thus, the rights and privileg 
of every person in America are threatened.” 

Pressure was exerted from all sides on the FCC t 
reverse the February 19 interpretation, including a brie 
from Attorney General Rogers. On June 16, 1959, th 
word came. The FCC refused to reverse the ruling an 
reafhrmed (4-to-3) its earlier stand. The Commission de 
fended its case in a brief of 51 single-spaced, typewritte 
pages, arguing that the current wording of the law al 
lowed no other interpretation and that it was up t 
Congress to rectify the situation. When the Presiden 
heard about the re-affrmation, he again called the situa 
tion ridiculous. 7} 

The hurly-burly made clear the need for new legisla 
tion to broadcasters, political leaders, editors and to th 
public. Senators and Congressmen then in office and plan 
ning to run again undoubtedly realized what the re 
affirmed ruling could mean to their television and radi 
coverage. 

Hearings on remedial legislation began before th 
Communications Subcommittees of the Senate and Hous 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committees. Eleven 
bills were considered, with S. 1858, introduced by Sen. 
Vance Hartke (D-Ind.), receiving the most attention. 


Proposals for Section 315 Changes 


The Hartke bill proposed to eliminate the application 
of the equal opportunity rule to “splinter” candidates for 
the Presidency and Vice Presidency, as well as exempting 
newscasts and similar broadcasts from provisions of 
Section 315. | 

Rep. Glenn Cunningham (R-Neb.) introduced a simi- 
lar bill (H.R. 5389) to the 85th Congress just before 
Easter recess. This bill proposed exemption from equal 
time requirements the appearances of candidates on news: 
programs where the candidates had in no way initiated 
the recordings or broadcasts. 

Thirty-six witnesses were heard during the hearings, 
including an imposing list of network executives. On June 
19, NBC’s Robert Sarnoff told the Subcommittee: 

“This ruling is unsound in principle, unrealistic in 
practice, and harmful in effect. Its clear and immediate 
result is to clamp a political gag on the special technique 
of television and radio journalism virtually on the eve 
of a national political campaign. Unless the gag is lifted 

. a major curtailment of television and radio political 
coverage in 1960 is inevitable. And as a painful corol- 
lary, reporting of public affairs of any kind would be 
heavily limited during the political campaign. . . . 

“In a far larger sense, the Lar Daly ruling is unsound 
in principle because it curtails the freedom of journalists 
to report and edit the news.” 2? 

An indignant Lar Daly also testified: he stated em- 
phatically that Section 315 should never be changed. 

Representative Udall’s “compulsion” bill was being 
heard in the House when NBC’s Sarnoff proposed a plan 
for six face-to-face discussions between the Presidential 
candidates, one between the Vice Presidential candidates 


id an eighth hour for the “fringe” candidates. 

In an April 21 speech before the Academy of Tele- 

‘@sion Arts and Sciences, he explained that his plan 
ould be possible under the existing 1959 amendment to 
sction 315 exempting news shows. He proposed that 
\SMeet the Press” be expanded an extra half-hour and be 
-scheduled for a prime Saturday evening viewing hour 
s a vehicle for the “discussions.” 
The plausibility of the proposal prompted Representa- 
we Udait to withdraw the “compulsion” bill in a letter to 
‘De NBC executive: “. . . I should also like to advise 
u that as a result of this step which you have taken I 
ave advised the House Committee on Interstate and 
goreign Commerce that I consider my bill superfluous, 
ad have asked that it be tabled.” ** 

Nevertheless, the bill went on to the Senate where, 
(ter vociferous objections by many, was not even sub- 
‘@litted to a vote. Congress shortly thereafter began to 
Hpnsider alternate ways to allow maximum television 
“@xposure. S. 1858 and S. J. 207 were to result. 

During the hearings, CBS made a dramatic move. The 
letwork cancelled the July 19, 1959, appearance of Sen. 
bubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.) on “Face the Nation” 
W@ecause the network’s lawyers were convinced that he 
las (despite coy denials) a candidate for the 1960 Dem- 
eratic Presidential nomination. The network felt the 
jnances were too great that Lar Daly and other “splinter” 
nndidates would demand equal time and get it from 
e FCC. Sen. Humphrey, at the time, continued to deny 
jis candidacy and accused the networks of a little high- 
Siowered lobbying. 
) This was followed on July 26, 1959, by one of the 
BS network’s rare radio-television editorials. “Behind 
ne News with Howard K. Smith” was based entirely on 
ne pending Section 315 legislation. Dr. Stanton spoke at 
e end of the broadcast, stating solemnly that, without 
‘@emedial legislation, “we will have no choice but to turn 
cur microphones and television cameras away from all 
Mandidates during campaign periods.” 
Popular support, combined with pressures from every 
Sjirection, made some sort of change imperative. 
)} Congress responded by amending Section 315 to ex- 
‘Hmpt regularly scheduled news programs, therefore elim- 
Wnating the chances for a recurrence of the Lar Daly 
Oppisode. The amendment (S. 1858) exempted bona fide 
e\ewscasts, news-interviews, news-documentaries (if the 
pearance of the candidate was incidental to the pre- 
Hlentation of the subject or subjects covered) and on-the- 
pot coverage of bona fide news events (including but 
: vot limited to political conventions and activities inci- 
‘iental thereto). 
!/ With this crack in the law, it became easier to pro- 
Nheed toward the suspension which would lead to the 
Great Debates.” 
This next step, the temporary suspension of Section 
1815 for the duration of the 1960 campaign, was being 
iscussed at every level in Congress and in editorial pages 
dull over the country. All indications pointed to its early 
vpassage. 
The possibility of circumventing the spiraling cost 
jf television time and facilities held special interest for 
Jshose Senators and Congressmen planning a 1960 or 
1962 campaign — particularly for Democratic candidates, 
bperating on a smaller budget. 
Total campaign costs had been soaring for years. Both 
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major parties combined had reported spending almost $7 
million in the first eight months of the year, and this was 
actually only a modest reflection of total spending. 

The Senate, undoubtedly considering all ramifications 
of the bill, approved S. J. 207 on June 27, 1960. The next 
step was House approval. Rep. Oren Harris (D-Ark.) 
managed the suspension resolution on the House floor 
and made three specific points while urging support: 
(1) the bill would mean $4 to $5 million in free time 
divided between the two candidates (2) its public interest 
mandate was designed to assure equal time for the 
nominee of any “substantial newsworthy” third party and 
(3) Congress did not expect the networks to accept com- 
mercial sponsorship on programs covered by the amend- 
ment. 74 


% % * 


Congress, during the hearings on S.J. 207, asked the 
Federal Communications Commission to report, not later 
than March 1, 1961, on the effects of the amendment ex- 
empting newscasts and the temporary suspension of Sec- 
tion 315. 

On August 15, 1960, the Commission mailed a five- 
part questionnaire to the four radio networks, three tele- 
vision networks and approximately 4,600 commercial 
radio and television stations. 

Detailed replies were received from all networks and 
television stations and virtually all radio stations. The 
report, “Survey of Political Broadcasting,” was pub- 
lished in April and segments of it incorporated into the 
March | report to Congress. °° 

Results of the survey proved that both Section 315 
revisions had a marked and beneficial effect on last year’s 
political broadcasting. The “Great Debates” were the 
most dramatic effect, but the legislation also changed 
other aspects of political coverage. The report illumi- 
nated several surprises. 


Revisions Cause Changes 


The survey revealed that all candidates for all parties 
spent 45 per cent more in 1960 than in 1956 for radio 
and television time. Total: $14,195,278 (Republican 
Party candidates, $7,558, 809; Democratic Party candi- 
dates, $6,204,986; other parties, $431,483). 

Charges for combined radio and television network 
time and facilities amounted to $3,006,102, a seven and 
one half per cent decrease from the same figure in 1956. 
For television networks alone, the charges for the two 
election years were practically at the same level. Of sig- 
nificance was the relatively minor use of radio; AM net- 
work charges decreased 75.4 per cent. 

Sustained time in all electronic media, however, was 
more than doubled in 1960, a major effect of the Section 
315 legislation. Both major parties combined received 
80 hours and 10 minutes of free time from the four AM 
radio networks and three television networks. In 1956, 
this figure was 39 hours and 46 minutes. The actual in- 
crease in 1960 measured 105.4 per cent. /t has been 
estimated that the “Great Debates” alone cost the net- 
works something like $2.5 million in lost revenue for 
prime viewing time, 

The NBC figures are typical: The Nixon-Lodge and 
Kennedy-Johnson teams appeared on NBC for 10-1/2 
hours. It would have cost them almost $1,700,000 — or 
66 per cent more than the $1,004,000 which the major 
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parties spent for paid political broadcasts on the net- 
work in 1960. 

On the other hand, sustained time given to “third” 
and “splinter” parties decreased by 92.8 per cent, from 
22 hours and 15 minutes in 1956 to 2 hours and 26 
minutes in 1960. The 1960 figures, it must be emphasized, 
would have been higher if there had been a “third” 
party of national prominence. 

On the average, each television station in the country 
donated 2 hours and 54 minutes to Republican candidates 
and 2 hours and 55 minutes to Democratic candidates. 
The four debates were included in these figures, reported 
as 2 hours for each party. The average sustaining time 
given to “splinter” candidates by each station was 35 
minutes. 

Like the television stations, the radio stations split 
free time given to the two major parties into approxi- 
mate equal proportions. Republicans received 2 hours 
and 5 minutes; Democrates received 2 hours and 8 
minutes; “splinter” candidates again received 35 min- 
utes. 

The combined amount of free time given by the 
three television networks to the Presidential and Vice 
Presidential candidates of the two major parties (based 
on appearances of 5 minutes or more) averaged 8 hours 
and 6 minutes per party. Lar Daly and analogous candi- 
dates received 1 hour and 20 minutes. No free time was 
given “splinter” Vice Presidential candidates by the 
radio or television networks (none was requesied). 

Radio networks gave 10 hours and 18 minutes to 
Nixon-Lodge and 10 hours and 48 minutes to Kennedy- 
Johnson. In some cases, the Republican candidates re- 
fused offers for free radio time, explaining most of the 
38-minute differential. The “splinter” Presidential can- 
didates received 51 minutes of free radio network time. 
These network figures are also based on appearances of 
5 minutes or more. 

Figuring on a basis of appearances of less than 5 
minutes on the television networks (typically newscasts), 
the same pattern was apparent. Nixon appeared 162 
times, Kennedy 173, Lodge 36 and Johnson 29 — more 
than any other candidates in political history. The Dem- 
ocratic candidates, therefore, appeared 202 times and the 
Republican candidates 198 times. It is seen that, at the 
most, the Democratic candidates received 16 more min- 
utes of network time than the Republican candidates, or 
1 minute and 46 2/3 seconds per week in the nine weeks 
preceding the election. 

AM radio networks came even closer to perfect equali- 
ty. On the basis of appearances of less than 5 minutes, 
Nixon was heard 39 times, Kennedy 40, Lodge 7 and 
Johnson 7. Total score: Republicans, 46 times, Demo- 
crats, 47 times — at the most a 4 minute differential in 
the nine weeks covered by the survey, or 26 2/3 seconds 
per week. 

Politicians on both the national and local levels re- 
ceived coverage that was both comprehensive * and fair. 

But there were early doubts that this would be the 


* As an example, NBC radio station KTSM, El Paso, Tex., staged a con- 
tinuous 32-hour ‘/Partython’’ Oct. 15-16, 1960. Candidates for local, 
state and national offices were provided free coverage as a public 
service (no commercials) during the ‘“weekend of politics’’ and more 
than 600 telephone calls were hecird on the air during the public forum. 
In another instance, WHNC-TV, New Haven, Conn., featured an eight- 
month series of election year programs called ‘Election 60 Spotlight.’’ 
More than 30 specially produced programs (in addition to network fare) 
were broadcast, including debates, news conferences, man-in-the- 
street interviews, pre-convention features and similar programs. 


case. In adopting S. 1858 and S.J. 207, the Senate did 
with a certain apprehension about whether or not th 
broadcasters could be trusted in every instance, particu} 
larly on the local level where pressures might be appliedf 

In adopting S-1858 and S.J. Res. 207, the Senate did 
so with a certain apprehension about favoritism by broad| 
casters in presenting political programs, particularly oy 
the local level. 

As early as September 12, 1959, Sen. Warren Magnu 
son (D-Wash.) named Sen. Ralph W. Yarborough (D 
Tex.) chairman of a special Freedom of Communicatio: 
(“Watchdog”) Subcommittee. The “Lar Daly” case w 
on the front pages and the unit was established pursuan 
to a Senate debate on S-1858 and other remedial legi 
lation. 

On June 14, 1960, Congress passed Senate Resolu. 
tion 350 which further defined the jurisdiction of th 
Subcommittee and authorized an appropriation. (The 
Texas Democrat later asked for an additional $150,00 
to monitor political broadcasts, but he was given onl 
$35,000.) The Subcommittee was later made a unit of th 
Subcommittee on Communication under the Committ 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The Subcommitt 
was instructed to make a preliminary report early i 
1961 (See below). 

Early in September, 1960, Sen. Yarborough urge 
television and radio audiences to report directly to the 
Subcommittee any instances of unfairness. Then o 
October 14, 1960, he wrote “the letter.” It read, in part: 

“As you know . . . Senate Resolution 350 was passed 
establishing a Subcommittee to its Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce charged with the duty to 
examine, investigate and make a complete study of any 
an dall matters pertaining to — 

“(1) Federal policy on uses of government licensed! 
media for the dissemination of political opinions, news. 
and advertising, and the presentation of political candi. 
dates, and | 

“(2) A review and examination of information and 
complaints concerning the dissemination of news by sucit 
media. °° 

“This bipartisan Subcommittee attaches great im- 
portance to the purpose for which it was created and in 
order to better assure fulfillment of the national policy 
of fairness and impartiality in the use in political cam- 
paigns of communications media operating under gov- 
ernment license in these last three crucial weeks prior 
to our national election, you are requested to report te 
the Subcommittee within 24 hours of your receipt of any 
complaint made directly to you by any candidate for 
public office, political committee or individual alleging 
discrimination by you in the handling of the political 
opinions, news, and advertising and the presentation of 
political candidates.” ?7 

Sen. Yarborough then asked the stations to advise 
the Subcommittee of the action and disposition in the 
event of such complaints. 


Subcommittee Request Under Fire 


Although the majority of stations complied, the offi- 
cial request confused, shocked and angered some indi- 
vidual licensees, the executive management of the NAB 
and at least several politicians. Sen. Yarborough’s staff 


icularly the reference to the 24-hour compliance. 
Broadcasting (10-24-60) insisted the word “individ- 
YL’ left the complaint route open to everyone in the 
gited States. Some broadcasters interpreted the letter 
}mean that every telephone call had to be documented 
d every letter and spoken complaint had to be listed 
d described. The trade magazine reported a complaint 
thich deemed the letter “broad enough to raise charges 
# censorship.” 

{| Clair R. McCollough, chairman of the NAB Policy 
fmmittee at the time wired the senator requesting 
/ immediate meeting to discuss the matter. The telegram 
‘Gite in part, “. . . The industry has received from prac- 
ally all sources complimentary and laudatory com- 
ents on both its achievements and its demonstrated 
Sjrness . . . (mention of FCC survey) ... Against 
ds background, and your prior request to all candidates 
id the public as well to inform your Subcommittee of 
aarges of discriminatory treatment and our belief that 
‘Boadcasters have been eminently fair, we are at a com- 
‘ete loss to understand the reasons for your request of 
metober 14... . 78 

As it turned out, the 24-hour directive and the use 
| the word “individual” were not rescinded. In an 
tktober 26, 1961, letter to the writer, Creekmore Fath, 
junsel for the Subcommittee, reported “the Subcom- 
ettee received thousands of complaints both directly 
“id including those forwarded by the licensees.” Some 
Jere deemed a serious threat to freedom of information, 
‘ile others dealt with such matters as uncomplimentary 
era angles and the use of verbatim statements by 
fnator Kennedy in the second debate. 

“With one or two exceptions, the whole thing didn’t 
ount to much,” McCullough reflected 10 months after- 
yard. “Like many things in most elections, these com- 
faints are forgotten quickly once the election is over.” 
) Hearings were held on the Subcommittee’s work on 
arch 27-29, 1961. Fifty representative complaints were 
iviewed and Sen. Yarborough was advised that in some 
i) cases the FCC had not decided what should be done 
pout the licensees. 

| The final observation by the Subcommittee will be 
‘ed with the Senate in January, 1962, and may well have 
fm influence on future Section 315 legislation. 

¥, Complaints were also directed to the FCC. The Hon. 
@bederick W. Ford, then chairman of the FCC, testified 
‘fore Congress on January 31, 1961: 


“. . the Commission received 30 complaints 


with respect to the applicability of some phase of 
Section 315 in situations involving local, state and 
national offices; 88 complaints were received re- 
lating to editorializing on political matters; 20 
complaints were received relating to editorializing 
on controversial issues generally not considered of 
a political nature; 12 complaints were received re- 
lating to our rules requiring identification of spon- 
sors on political broadcasts; and 53 complaints 
were received alleging such matters as news slant- 
| ing, premature announcements of election returns, 
, rigging an applause meter, dubbing applause to a 
) candidate’s speech, etc.” °° 


These complaints occurred between January 1 and 
Hovember 8, 1960. The 30 complaints involving Section 


is promptly asked for guidance in handling the request, 


315 were given priority consideration and resolved al- 
most immediately. 

Complaints were fewer than expected for a national 
election, particularly one in which the voters were so 
equally divided and one in which personalities played 
such a large part. 

The benefits gained from Section 315 legislation, on 
the other hand, were widely heralded by most editorial 
writers, political leaders, the public and, most of all, by 
spokesmen for the broadcasting industry. 

Dr. Frank S. Stanton summed up the broadcaster’s 
side before Congress after the FCC chairman spoke: 


“Resolution 207 was frankly an experiment. I 
hope you can readily agree that the experiment 
proved that broadcasters are sufficiently mature 
and enlightened, in their voluntary application of 
principles of fairness and nonpartisanship, to 
take their full and rightful place among the free 
media of a self-governing people... . 

“There is powerful evidence that radio and 
television, unshackled by the equal time restric- 
tions, can greatly revitalize the fundamental dem- 
ocratic process in this country, minimizing the 
dangers, classical in a democracy, of indifference 
and ignorance, and maximizing new opportunities 
for an interested, informed electorate.” 31 


The stated purpose of S. J. 207 was to permit broad- 
casters voluntarily “to meet their obligations of public 
service in the national political arena. . . .” °° 

During the 1960 campaign the broadcasters did go a 
long way toward meeting their obligation to operate in 
the public interst and, at the same time, they improved 
their own image. 

The electronic media’s public service programing 
was, of course, exemplified by the “Great Debates,” and 
it is to these that we again turn. 


* * * 


When the Senate amended Section 315, the broadcast- 
ing industry was both jubilant and prepared. Network 
plans for the joint appearance of Nixon and Kennedy 
varied greatly, however, and all were conditioned on 
expected House approval of the measure. 

NBC, for example, wanted four hour-long personal- 
ized debates and four one-hour discussion programs in 
which the nominees would be questioned by NBC news- 
men. CBS offered eight hours with “direct presentations” 
by the nominees on the opening and closing broadcasts 
and discussions and interviews with the two candidates 
on the remaining programs. ABC proposed a nine-week 
series of appearances on all three networks on a rotation 
basis. Senator Kennedy accepted all three offers, as did 
Vice President Nixon, 

NBC Board Chairman Robert W. Sarnoff was the 
first network administrator to directly offer free time to 
the 1960 candidates. On the night of Nixon’s nomina- 
tion, Sarnoff wired both candidates his network’s offer 
of eight hours of prime evening time for what he, ap- 
parently, was the first to dub “The Great Debate.” 


Candidates Accept ‘Debate’ Offer 


Senator Kennedy promptly accepted after conferring 
with J. Leonard Reinsch, Kennedy-Johnson communica- 
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tions adviser, Sen. Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.), the 
Democratic Party chairman and Pierre. Salinger, his 
news secretary. “Television may be the most important 
part of the campaign. It may decide the election . . .” 
Kennedy had said. ** He had earlier accepted the chal- 
lenge of a May 9, 1960, television debate against Sen. 
Humphrey (in the West Virginia primary election) 
and another against his ultimate running mate before 
the pro-Johnson Texas delegation at the Los Angeles 
nominating convention. Without qualm or qualification, 
therefore, the junior senator from Massachusetts grasped 
the opportunity to debate Nixon and erase his irritating 
image of immaturity. 

Vice President Nixon wired his formal acceptance 
four days later, stipulating a “full and free exchange of 
views without prepared texts or notes and without inter- 
ruption (commercials) .” *4 

In the embryonic stages of the debate discussions, 
many Republicans advised Nixon not to give his lesser 
known opponent such a national spotlight. Newsweek 
(9-24-60) reported that President Eisenhower had 
been “very much opposed” to the idea. His feeling was 
that the man in office was in a position to be “criticized 
and second-guessed” by a man on the sidelines. “Don’t 
build him up by appearing with him on television,” the 
President warned. Nixon agreed with these premises, but 
felt he could not refuse to debate Senator Kennedy with- 
out appearing to “duck a fight” after the invitation(s) 
had been issued. 

U.S. News & World Report suggested early in the 
campaign that Nixon had been sold on the idea of the 
debates by his public relations advisers. In addition to 
the free radio and television time gained, they argued, 
he could gain the attention of millions of Democrats, in- 
dependents and “undecided” voters. With Democrats 
outnumbering Republicans three to one, he would have to 
win many of them and a sizeable portion of all other 
prospective voters as well to gain the White House prize. 

It was also understood that Nixon felt confident he 
could “beat” Kennedy in a face-to-face “debate” after 
watching the Senator’s acceptance speech. He thought 
Kennedy talked much too fast and that his speech was 
too complex to appeal to the average voter. Nixon un- 
doubtedly remembered that his television ability had 
passed previous tests (the “Checkers” speech, for one) 
and recalled his successes in college debating and his 
earlier three and one-half hour television marathon an- 
swering unrehearsed questions on David Susskind’s 
“Open End” show. 

Another slant was published by The Reporter (11- 
10-60): “It is fairly commonly believed in Washing- 
ton that private polls— notably those by the Claude 
Robinson Opinion & Research Center — persuaded Nix- 
on to present himself to national television audiences as 
a fine fellow who reeks of sincerity and that Kennedy 
learned from his pollsters that he could lick the youth 
problem by showing television’s millions the mature man 
who can come up with a three-part answer to absolutely 
any question.” 

Nevertheless, the die had been cast by both candidates. 

Most thought leaders were anticipating the meetings 
with glee. Adlai Stevenson, for one, was notably enthusi- 
astic. He pictured a debate series of 90-minute weekly 
programs where the candidates could discuss, one at a 
time, such issues as “disengagement or containment, 
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farm policy, disarmament. . . .” 95 


* % * 


Soon after President Eisenhower signed S. J. 20 
into law (8-24-60), serious negotiations began t 
decide format, dates, locations, rules and other specifies 
Four meetings were to follow. 

Spokesmen for the networks and the two candidate: 
met at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington on August 31 
to work out the final details. Representing the network: 
were John Daly (ABC), Sig Mickelson (CBS), Willian 
R. McAndrew (NBC) and Stephen J. McCormick (MBC) 
Kennedy’s representatives were J. Leonard Reinsch anc 
Ted Sorenson, his administrative aide and speech writer 
Taking part on behalf of Nixon were adviser Fre 
Scribner Jr. (then Undersecretary of the Treasury), Te 
Rogers, radio-television consultant-producer and Herbe 
Klein, press secretary. 

The networks initially proposed a free-swinging de 
bate in the Lincoln-Douglas tradition or a format i 
which the candidates would question each other directl 
without the interruption of a panel. Representatives o 
the candidates, however, thought a format utilizing 
panel of outstanding newsmen would be best. 

Number of appearances was also a well-discuss 
point. Kennedy spokesmen proposed five appearances, tw: 
or three “debates” and two or three telecasts of a new 
conference nature. They wanted the last joint appearance 
to be as close to election day as possible. Nixon tat 


men counterproposed three broadcasts, with the latest o 
October 20, two and a half weeks prior to the election 
Scribner, at one point, thought five “debates” would h 
best. 


‘Debate’ Format Hammered Out 


As it turned out, all sides found it necessary to coms 
promise. 

By September 14, the final details had been agree 
upon. Four one-hour “debates” were announced: Sep 
tember 26, October 7, October 13 and October 21. The 
would be simulcast on all three television networks an 
all four radio networks, assuring an electronic medi: 
blackout during the four hours, except for areas covere 
by independent stations. | 


The first telecast would be fed to the nation and te 
the world by CBS from Chicago, the second by NBC out 
of Washington (Originally planned for Cleveland, but 
changed because of the difficulty of handling over 35% 
newsmen at the time of the telecast), the third by ABC on 
a split-screen with Nixon in Los Angeles and Kennedy in 
New York and the fourth, again by ABC, out of New 
York. Domestic policy was to be the subject for th 
initial confrontation, foreign policy for the fourth. 

Format particulars included an opening statement o 
eight minutes, a two and one-half minute response t 
questions, a one and one-half minute rebuttal and a thre 
or four minute summary. Each telecast would feature 
ee and a panel of four interrogators, chosen b 
ot. 

All negotiators agreed that the program must be live 
The tapes would not be edited for any delayed broad 
cast, such as those to the West Coast. | 

There would be no studio audience that might serve 
as a “stacked” cheering session. 


} The “no notes” policy, which was later to cause agi- 
tion, was not then clarified. Business Week (9- 
({60) reported: “The Kennedy side apparently was 
‘ady to agree to the condition Nixon laid down in 
lvance that no text or notes could be used. But the 
@gotiators declined to say whether final agreement had 
een reached on that.” 
_ It was agreed that the programs would run without 
@terruption, even for station breaks —a safeguard that 
hiliates would not sell time. 
| Commercial sponsorship of the series was vetoed by 
fe networks, but they insisted that the series was an 
ception and that they had the right to make other 
ablic service programs available to sponsors. 
_ Representatives of the candidates and the networks 
yzreed that the title “Great Debates” was a misnomer 
» begin with, and that the confrontations would go on 
jie air without benefit of name. They were not to be 
@ynsidered programs at all, but rather “interruptions of 
ograming” for a discussion of the issues. 
: (CBS eliminated a title card in the initial simulcast 
/jad entitled the program transcript simply “First Joint 
adio and Television Broadcast.” NBC, however, in- 
erted the title card “The Great Debate” as an introduc- 
Jion to the second simulcast. ABC, like CBS, went on the 
iir without a name in the third and fourth simulcasts.) 
The first program (or non-program) was less than 
wo weeks away when all details had been agreed upon. 
i/BBM-TV, the CBS affiliate in Chicago, began to pre- 
are the set. 
| The latest Gallup Poll had shown the two candidates 
wenly divided, 47 percent - 47 per cent, with 6 per cent 
indecided. 
' The debates, the candidates felt, could spell the dif- 
jerence between victory and defeat at the polls on 
ilovember 8. 
) Choosing the moderator and the quartet of panelists 
as the next process. CBS News Commentator Howard 
@.. Smith was named moderator. The initial panel was 
fiomposed of Robert Fleming (ABC), Stuart Novins 
CBS), Sander Vanocur (NBC) and Charles Warren 


The exclusion of newspaper reporters or magazine 
Jepresentatives from the panel caused some late-hour 
, ickerings. Time complained immediately that no rep- 
Hesentatives of weekly news publications were included. 
})} On September 21, 1960, Pierre Salinger and Herbert 
‘Klein, press secretaries for Kennedy and Nixon respec- 
tively, protested the exclusion in a joint telegram to NBC, 


ABC, CBS and MBC. The wire read in part: 


“Both Mr. Klein and I have felt strongly from the 
outset that representatives of printed media should 
be included on all four programs. We also have 
felt strongly that the panel should come from those 
reporters of all media who have traveled with Mr. 
Nixon and Senator Kennedy during the campaign 
and therefore have familiarity with what the can- 
didates have been saying. . . . 

“We do not desire to name the individuals who 
will serve on these panels. We do wish to empha- 
:} size that an arbitrary restriction on panelists de- 
prive the public of the opportunity to hear ques- 
tions put to the candidates by many of the out- 
standing news reporters of the country. . . .” %8 


The four networks answered the telegram the next 
day with one of their own. They stated flatly that the 
panel composition did not fall within the jurisdiction of 
the candidates or their representatives. “In all discus- 
sions . . . it was clearly understood that any panels in- 
volved in programs one and four would be comprised of 
professional network correspondents only,” the wire 
stated. 37 

The broadcasters clarified that joint print-broadcast- 
ing panels (divided evenly) would appear in the second 
and third programs. 


% % % 


The candidates flew into Chicago on September 25 — 
Nixon from Washington and Kennedy from Cleveland. 
Different hotels were used and the candidates did not 
see each other until shortly before the first “debate.” 

Nixon spent most of September 26 in solitude, out of 
even telephone reach of his advisers. Mrs. Nixon was his 
only companion. He spoke at a morning session of the 
convening United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
and returned to receive a telephone call from Vice Presi- 
dential candidate Henry Cabot Lodge, who, reportedly, 
“urged him to be careful to erase the ‘assassin image’ 
when he went on the air.” 38 

The Vice President studied his campaign bible, “The 
Black Book,” a thick, loose-leaf notebook packed with 
statistics, accomplishments of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration, facts about the multiple campaign issues and, 
most of all, the past and current Kennedy position on 
every topic that could be expected to arise in the face-to- 
face meeting. 

In contrast with Nixon, Kennedy surrounded himself 
with aides and trusted advisers. On the afternoon of 
September 26, he spoke before the same union group as 
Nixon, enjoyed a leisurely dinner and took a short nap. 
He did his homework differently, too. He avidly studied 
a stack of index cards prepared by his “brain trust” 
(Ted Sorenson, administrative aide; Richard Goodwin, 
28-year-old Harvard Law School graduate; and Mike 
Feldman, chief of the Senator’s legislative research) and 
flipped them to one side as he absorbed their contents. 
He also crammed on the past remarks of his opponent, 
using a thick, black notebook simply titled “What Nixon 
Said.” His “brain trust” supplied him with type-written 
yages of additional up-to-date facts and figures. 

Both candidates were clearly tense as the hour grew 
nearer. “The principals,” said one observer, “approached 
the experience with awe and somewhat in the state of 
ruind one would expect to find in the first astronauts.” 29 

Nixon arrived at the studio an hour before air time. 
He had been briefed on physical details of the program 
by a harried television adviser during the previous 10- 
minute ride from the hotel. 

After meticulously inspecting the austere set, he posed 
for lighting tests before an interior camera. Make-up was 
deemed necessary. He had intended to do without any 
“artifacts,” but at the insistence of CBS representatives 
consented to a touch-up by one of his own men, Everett 
Hart. (He had done Nixon’s make-up for an appearance 
on “Meet the Press” and for his acceptance speech at the 
nominating convention.) A powder called “Lazy Shave” 
was applied to minimize Nixon’s heavy beard and two 
small floor spotlights were placed to shine into his face. 
The extra wattage was necessary to light heavy shadows 
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under his deep-set eyes and to cut the shadows under his 
overhanging brows. 

After he passed another camera test, the Vice Presi- 
dent spent the remaining time pacing up and down the 
studio. Observers noticed that beads of perspiration were 
gathering on his chin and forehead as a result of 
the heat generated by the powerful studio lamps. While 
inspecting the rear of the set, he reportedly bumped his 
head on a beam. 

Kennedy and his entourage arrived 15 minutes after 
the Vice President. As Nixon had done a few minutes 
earlier, he accepted wishes of “Good Luck!” from crowds 
outside the studio and from an impressive lineup of 
network officials on the inside. * He stood at his lectern 
for a moment as if fortifying himself and then tried out 
Nixon’s identical stand. 

When Kennedy posed for the lighting test, his ad- 
visers expressed satisfaction with his television appear- 
ance. Producer Don Hewitt (CBS News) made a remark 
about the glare caused by Kennedy’s white shirt and the 
Senator sent an aide rushing back to the hotel for a blue 
one. 

Kennedy insisted on using no make-up at all, instead 
relying upon his natural tan. His lighting remained as 
plotted by the host network. 

One unexpected problem was the color of the candi- 
dates’ suits. Three weeks earlier the color of the simulated 
brick paperboard backdrop had been set at medium to 
dark gray and CBS requested a medium-gray suit be 
worn by the candidates. A few days before the program, 
however, the backdrop was discovered to be almost off- 
white. A Nixon television adviser reported that the back- 
drop was repainted twice at his request, but it remained 
light gray upon drying. 

(J. Leonard Reinsch, Kennedy’s communications con- 
sultant, scoffed at the report that the backdrop was re- 
painted, contending instead that the only change was a 
light gauze dropped over the background to soften the 
sharp lines of the brick-like wall pattern.) 

Vice President Nixon showed up on September 26 in 
the predetermined gray suit, which contrasted poorly. 
Senator Kennedy appeared in his usual dark suit, which 
televised sharply against the light backdrop. 

The set itself was void of embellishment. One writer 
later described it as “like a setting for a Franz Kafka 
play.” *° 

The two plain lecterns were separated by 18 feet. 
Beside each was a low-backed chair and small table sup- 
plied with pen and paper. The moderator’s desk was 
between the two areas. 

The four panelists were to sit in heavy, foam-rubber 
swivel chairs on a lower level, facing the candidates. 
Their faces would be seen as they were introduced; the 
rest of the time the audience would see only the backs of 
their heads. When they asked questions, they were to 
represent “the front row of the audience — asking ques- 
tions for the 100 million people seated behind them at 
homer, ++ 

The tense candidates had conferred briefly and shaken 
hands as a prelude to what is now considered the single 


* Dr. Frank Stanton (CBS President), Robert Sarnoff (NBC Chairman), 
Oliver Treyz (ABC-TV President), Robert Hurleigh (MBS _ President), 
Robert Kintner (NBC President), William S$. Paley (CBS Chairman), 
Leonard H. Goldenson (President of American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres) and William L. McKnight (Chairman of Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., which owns MBS). 
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most important hour of their campaign for the Presiden 
cy. The scene was reminiscent of the ritual sentence o 
the ring: “Shake hands and come out fighting. . . .” 

Kennedy and Nixon went to their chairs a few min 
utes before 9:30 p.m. (EDT) and watched the secon 
tick away. 

Meanwhile, across the nation, many millions of view 
ers and listeners were adjusting their receivers to th 
clearest channel or radio beam and speculating who 
would “win” the debate. 

The stage was set for history. The “On the Air” sign 
flashed. .. . 

“Good evening,” began moderator Howard K. Smith, 

“The television and radio networks of the United} 
States and their affliated stations are proud to provide 
facilities for a discussion of issues in the current political 
campaign by the two major candidates for the Presidency. 
The candidates need no introduction: The Republican 
candidate, Vice President Richard M. Nixon, and the 
Democratic candidate, Senator John F. Kennedy. . . .”# 

The subject of the initial encounter was domestic pol- 
icy and Senator Kennedy spoke first. 


The First ‘Debate’ 


As the words began to flow, both candidates seemed 
to gain self-assurance, but they remained solemn — al- 
most grim — throughout the program. Their stance was 
dignified and their statements were studded with statistics. 
Neither candidate smiled more than a couple of times, 
and then only a weak grin. 

In addition to the opening statements, rebuttals and 
closing summaries, 10 questions were asked, five to each 
candidate. Inquiries dealt with Kennedy’s maturity, Nix 
on’s experience, farm surpluses, executive and Congres 
sional leadership qualifications, extension of welfare pro- 
grams, the national debt, school aid, medical aid ane 
Communism within the national border. 

Three minutes and 20 seconds were allowed for si 
mation. Both candidates looked directly into the camera: 


and were especially grim at this point. Vice President 
Nixon led off: 


“. . . It is essential that a man who is President 
of this country certainly stand for every program 
that will mean growth, and I stand for programs 
that will mean growth and progress, but it is 
essential that he not allow a dollar spent that could 
be better spent by the people themselves.” 


Senator Kennedy concluded with the theme of his 
campaign: 

“. .. This is the question before the American 
people, and only you can decide what you want 
this country to be, what you want to do with the 
future. I think we are ready to move, and it is to 
that great task if we are successful that we ad- 
dress ourselves.” 4° 


Moderator Howard K. Smith came into view once 
more: “. . . . Thank you very much for permitting us 
to present the next President of the United States on this 
unique program. ... Other debates in this series 


will be announced later and will be on different 


Mpjects. . . .” 44 
The television lights went out and those in the studio 
‘l@ypplauded. As soon as reporters could reach them, the 
yeandidates were asked to give their opinion on “how it 
fivent.” 
“Very good,” a perspiring Nixon said, “very sharp 
dpxchanges.” 
) Kennedy nodded and added: “Very useful.” 
Nixon later amplified his remarks: “. . . I hope the 
fexchange of views stimulates interest in this campaign 
filthough three minutes isn’t very long to develop a point 
xf view. But it gives the American people a chance to 
“ee something besides Dobie Gillis (a CBS situation 
somedy) or something like that.” 4° 
Kennedy just nodded. 
The nation’s press the next day devoted front pages 
so details of the debate, in addition to column after col- 
‘@amn of editorial comment and analysis. The New York 
Limes, St. Louis Post-Dispatch and other papers pub- 
ished the entire text, as they were to do after each 
ebate. Literally thousands of newscasts featured the de- 
Spates as news. 
{ American editors paid tribute to the candidates for 
heir dignity, restraint and sincerity. In a summation of 
sditorial comment, the St. Louis Post Dispatch (9-29- 
0) said: “Few attempted to assess the effect of the tele- 
vision program Monday night on undecided voters, but 
Where was general agreement that the encounter was a 
‘Gyaluable method of acquainting voters with the personali- 
ies and stands of the Republican and Democmatic con- 
Senders.” 
‘| The bulk of the comment was favorable, with heaviest 
Wpriticism falling on Nixon’s appearance and the stilted 


| Controversy arose on how much the joint appear- 
ance(s) would influence the eventual outcome. Max 
Lerner, writing in The New York Post observed: “The 
WGirst Nixon-Kennedy debate destroyed the crust of apathy 
Aithat had formed around the campaign.” William S. White, 
jwriting in the New York Journal-American, disagreed: 
‘TV will never supplant the campaign handshake.” 47 


“An extraordinary amount of information was packed 
Minto one hour,” said Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. “It was a 


Wmilestone in television history —the first time cam- 
jipaigning had been conducted on this level. I look for- 
‘ward with great interest to the three renewals next month 
lof this joint appearance.” 48 


Network leaders, as could be expected, hailed the 


Dr. Frank Stanton, CBS president: “Things went well. 
For the first of this type of program it certainly justfied 
®the effort.” *° 
| Leonard H. Goldenson, president of American Broad- 
icasting-Paramount Theatres: “You have watched democ- 
4 racy in action. . . . The broadcasts should go a long way 
i toward helping the American public make its choice of 
the next leader of the United States.” ™ 

Robert W. Sarnoff, chairman of the board, NBC: 
|“... (the program) demonstrated the ability of broad- 
iicasting to present the views of both Senator Kennedy and 
4) Vice President Nixon in a balanced structure. This tech- 
jnique will, in my opinion, be incorporated into our cam- 
ij paigns as a permanent feature. The September 26 pro- 
}gram, contrary to some fears, wasn’t dull but actually 


developed into a lively informative view of the issues as 
well as giving new insight into the personalities of the 
candidates.” 51 

The New York News (9-27-60) was one critical voice: 
“If the TV tycoons won’t let Kennedy and Nixon at least 
try to do as well as Lincoln and Douglas did, why go on 
with this powderpuff performance?” 

Most observers agreed that Kennedy’s “performance” 
had been alert, aggressive and confident, whereas Nixon 
was unduly nervous and took on an unexpected “me, 
too” sound. Time observed: “One of Nixon’s difficulties 
was his decision to pitch his appeals to the all-important 
independent voters, and as if afraid that they would be 
repelled if he was too aggressive, he seemed overeager to 
agree to Kennedy’s goals and question only the means.” °? 

In view of many Nixon rooters, however, their can- 
didate effectively pinpointed some “weaknesses” in the 
Kennedy position and succeeded in burying the image 
of the “Old Nixon.” Other GOP campaign workers ex- 
pressed shock at the soft-spoken, agreeable “New Nixon” 
and insisted that only the “Old Nixon” could win the 
election. This faction repeatedly asked the questions: 
“What happened to Nixon?” and “Why didn’t he fight?” 

As would be expected the heads of the Democratic 
and Republican National Committees took partisan po- 
sitions. Sen. Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.) said Kennedy 
did “a superb job ...I1 am confident this sort of 
undertaking will help the Democratic cause and go a 
lonk way to assure the election of Senator Kennedy.” *8 

Sen. Thruston B. Morton (R-Ky.) repudiated: “All I 
got from Kennedy is that we’ve got to move forward and 
that we’re standing still. Kennedy tried to brush aside 


the Vice President’s statements that we have moved for- 
ward.” 54 


One important second-day reaction was discussed 
widely: avowed Kennedy supporters and committed Nix- 
on backers, although their allegiance remained the same, 
professed a new respect for the opinions and position of 
the opposition. 

Nothing, however, seems to have stimulated as much 
post-debate comment as Nixon’s appearance. “Haggard,” 
“tired,” “ill,” “like a ghost,” and “looked like home- 
made sin” were typical adjectives and phrases published. 

Nixon had bruised his right knee getting out of a car 
while campaigning a few weeks before in Greensboro, 
N.C., and it had become infected. He had been released 
from the hospital only a few days before the first simul- 
cast and had been campaigning vigorously in an attempt 
to make up for lost time. Nixon had lost almost six 
pounds and his blue shirt hung loose around his neck. 
Compared with the tanned Kennedy, he appeared pale 
that night. Furthermore, he had struck the knee again 
(“a nasty crack”) as he entered the Chicago studio. 

Other scapegoats were quickly uncovered: make-up, 
camera work and lighting were alternately blamed. 

“Was Nixon Sabotaged By TV Make-up Artist?” 
asked the Chicago Daily News. “We all say a Democratic 
make-up artist made him up,” charged John Hall, busi- 
ness agent of the Make-Up and Hair Stylist Union. “They 
loused him up so badly that a Republican couldn’t have 
done that job.” °° Both stafls denied the charge. The fact 
emerged that the “villain” was none other than Everett 
Hart, a member of the Nixon staff. 

Regardless of where the blame belonged, Nixon took 
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no chances and switched make-up men. Stan Lawrence 
(one of three make-up experts who had been on hand 
prior to the Chicago telecast) was called to Boston on 
September 29 to apply Nixon’s make-up for a $100-a- 
plate GOP closed circuit national telecast. Those who 
saw him on the giant screens throughout the country 
claimed he looked like himself again, much better than 
the “ghost” of three days before. 

Polls after the initial encounter (see later discussion) 
generally favored Kennedy as the “winner.” The highest 
rating given Nixon was that the “debate” had been a 
draw. 

“The Vice President was later to recover from the 
impression he made in this first debate,” wrote Theodore 
H. White. “But this first debate, the beginning of the 
contest, was, as in so many human afiairs, half the 
whole.” 58 
The drama of the event caused repercussions every- 
where. Money began to pour into both campaign head- 
quarters. Crowds grew larger and more emotional, al- 
most hysterical in some cases. Serious discussion of the 
issues increased. Campaign workers hustled votes with 
renewed vigor. Campaign oratory by the two candidates 
grew more critical of the opposition. The battle was 
Ont asc 


The Second ‘Debate’ 


The date for the second simulcast fell—by a quirk 
of history —on the 102nd anniversary of the Lincoln- 
Douglas debate in Galesburg, Illinois. 

WRC-AM-TV, NBC affiliate in Washington, used 
Studio A, where “Meet the Press” originates, for the 
October 7 confrontation. An esthetic “warmth” resulted 
from the set designer’s use of Danish Modern furniture, 
closed podiums and a textured backdrop. 

The background was a curved, heavily-textured grass 
cloth, predominently brown with touches of green. In 
the center of the set was a huge boomerang-shaped desk 
for the moderator and the candidates. The desk had a 
covering in the front to hide the feet of the candidates, 
a nicety missing in the setting for the first “debate.” A 
curved podium and stool were on each side of the desk. 
Beside each waist-high podium was a slender table hold- 
ing a water pitcher and a glass. The four chairs for the 
panelists were arranged so the camera could pick up 
head-on as well as over-the-shoulder shots. Four cameras 
were used. 

Television consultants for both candidates spent most 
of the day in the studio and approved lighting and other 
aspects of the set and studio during the afternoon. 

One hour before air time, Kennedy arrived at the 
station in a Pontiac convertible and hurried into the studio 
He inspected the set carefully, mindful of the debacle in 
Chicago. He stood first at his lecturn, then at Nixon’s. 
Robert Kennedy, his brother and campaign manager, did 
likewise. 

Democrats, this time, voiced a backstage peeve. 
“All those lights over here,” said Kennedy, standing in 
his assigned position, “and only one points over there 
(at Nixon’s lecturn).” “Let’s not have all the lights in my 
eyes,” he added. °7 Robert Kennedy caused an “uproar” 
when he complained that Nixon had more lights than the 
Senator, reversing his brother’s observation. 
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The senior Kennedy had his way. Leon Chrom 
who had often lighted both candidates, was directed to 
mute two 75-watt lamps and put out a third. One lam 
was moved back three feet and the other was shifted fro 
Kennedy’s right side to his left. 

Peripherally, the lights caused another problem. When 
Kennedy arrived the set was a frigid 64 degrees (to he 
keep Nixon from perspiring). Kennedy insisted he woule 
need a sweater if it didn’t warm up. (By mid-debate, the 
temperature was 72 degrees and by the end of the pro- 
gram Nixon had mopped his face seven times. He had a} 
cold the next day, too.) ; 

The Vice President and his advisers arrived in a gov-| 
ernment Cadillac shortly before air time. He had been} 
made up at home by Stan Lawrence, who had performed 
the tricky chore successfully at the Boston closed circuit 
telecast. f 

Nixon went directly to his podium, put his wrist 
watch on the stand and checked his lighting. Approval 
came quickly. It was noted that Nixon’s expression} 
(grim) and every action indicated he was ready for a 
fight. : 
” A few minutes before they went on the air, an equally 
somber Kennedy strolled over to Nixon and they spoke 
inaudibly as they shook hands. The “come out fighting” 
epithet seemed even more apropos than before the first 
joint appearance. 

Moderator Frank McGee (NBC News) entered and 
took his place between the candidates. The four panelists 
took their chairs. Network newsmen were Edward P. 
Morgan (ABC) and Paul Niven (CBS). The initial pan- 
elists culled from the printed media were Harold R. Levy, 
Washington correspondent for the Garden City, L.I., 
Newsday, and Alvin Spivak, a member of the United 
Press International Washington staff. Levy and Spivak 
had been selected by lot (by the press secretaries of the 
candidates from among those correspondents traveling 
with Nixon and Kennedy). 

Format changes signaled a faster exchange. Repre- 
sentatives of the networks and the candidates had agreed 
to omit the opening and closing statements and the allow- 
ance for counter-rebuttal. It was agreed that any subject | 
could be raised and that the clock alone would decide who 
would speak last. The program was to open with a ques- 
tion and it was Nixon’s. | 


The first question (by Paul Niven) dealt with re- 
sponsibility for the loss of Cuba. In a serious, sonorous 
tone, Nixon struck his first blow: “First of all, I do not 
agree with Senator Kennedy. . . .” and established the 
tone for the remainder of the hour. Nixon was asked six 
questions, Kennedy five. 


f 
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After the first few minutes, the novelty about how 
the candidates looked faded (Nixon looked ‘“dandy”) 


and what they said took on renewed importance. 


Subjects covered included loss of China to the Com- 
munists, apologies to Khrushchev over the U-2 incident, 
civil rights, party labels, the Cold War, Quemoy and 
Matsu, U.S. prestige, unemployment, education, the 
Eisenhower role during his administration, possible tax 
increases and rise in prices, and whether or not to em- 
phasize what is “right” with U.S. during Khrushchev’s 
visit. Both candidates made news by agreeing to attend 
a summit conference in 1961 if elected. 

Both Nixon and Kennedy gained ground on domestic 


sues. Kennedy showed strength in foreign affairs, but 
ixon made his best showing with his sureness on Cold 
far specifics. 

| Snappy rebuttals (“Of course, Mr. Nixon is wholly 
accurate . ...”) added pace. The Quemoy and Matsu 
scussion, which was first broached as the next to last 
mestion, provoked the most sparks and later editorial 
pmment. 

With his hand chopping the air vigorously, Kennedy 
immed up his position on the controversial point: 
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. And as long as they are not essential to the 
defense of Formosa, it has been my judgment ever 
‘since 1954, at the time of the Eisenhower Doctrine 
for the Far East, that our line should be drawn in 
the sea around ihe island itself.” 


ixon snapped back: 


“I disagree competely with Senator Kennedy on 

this point . . . the Communists aren’t after Quemoy 
| and Matsu. They are after Formosa. In my opinion, 
this (Kennedy’s concept) is the same kind of wooly 
thinking that led to disaster for America in Korea.” 


During the exchanges, Kennedy cocked his head and 
utinized Nixon when the Vice President had the mike. 
ixon scarcely looked at Kennedy, except in reaction to 
isharp remark. The home audience saw, for the first 
e, these close-up facial reactions. One revealing shot 
ptured Kennedy’s impatience as he waited for his 
ance to reply to the last question. During the question- 
We, Nixon looked straight into the camera; Kennedy 
red toward the newsmen. 

Humor was missing during the hour. The Vice 
esident forced a slight smile at the end of one reply; 
ennedy never ane at all. 
After Frank McGee closed the program, the tension 
ssened. The debaters stood in the middle of the set 
nd swapped reminiscences about the size of their re- 
ective crowds. 

One of the first surveys of “who won?” took place 
mid the clamor of the main press room immediately 
ter the debate went off the air. A reporter from The 
ew York Times took the hit-or-miss sampling and the 
Fsults were reported in the Times column of James 
leston (10-9-60) : 11 newsmen thought Nixon had “won” 
nd five deemed Kennedy the victor. Eleven thought it 

a draw. 

f Press reaction to the second encounter was mixed, 

Ht most observers agreed with The New York Times 
brrespondent: “The general feeling in the Capital last 
Reht was that the second Presi dential debate was a 
eat improvement on the firsts) poke informative, more 
Pgressive and more personal.” 

f The St. Louis Globe-Democrat (10-9-60) editorial- 
led: 


“The second of the Great Debates lacked nothing in 
vigor, in hard, ae savage, lunge and parry. If 
fie first venture was drab with fo semality, the second 
bout was a toe-to-toe ea that ranged domestic 
and foreign issues, with frank jabs and repeated 
swings noe the floor. Not an inute sagged in interest. 

“Whether this type of campaigning will or can 
convince voters seems exceedingly doubtful. The can- 


didates are tossed questions, sometimes heavily load- 
ed, and are expected to answer in quick order. None 
of the issues confronted can be calmly, thoroughly 
treated. Suasion and rationality do not emerge from 
these sessions .. . 

“Excitement develops, not clarity of issues. Like 
all TV performances, it is primarily a show.” 


Most barbs were directed toward the format. Walter 
Lippmann, writing in the Washington Post (10-11-60), 
found “the fact is that the present format is a quiz show, 
and, if the political quiz show becomes the accepted for- 
mat not only for Presidential candidates but for all other 
candidates, the temptation to rig the show is in many 
cases almost certain to become too strong to be resisted. 
As in the quiz shows the prize is too great and the temp- 
tation is too strong and corruption is too easy.” 

As the press and public continued to debate the “De- 
bate” the following day, three Democratic senators sent 
a wire to both candidates proposing a fifth encounter 
around November 2. (See later discussion of “Fifth 
Debate.” ) 

Meanwhile, complex preparations were well under 
way for the next meeting six days away. 

As the third face-to-face telecast loomed, the candi- 
dates had grown even farther apart ideologically. The 
Quemoy and Matsu issue had been flaring in headlines 
since the second “debate.” And on October 12, Kennedy 
charged that Nixon’s stand on the controversial islands 
was an indication of “trigger-happy” Republicans. Nixon, 
in turn, charged a tendency toward appeasement. The 
battle continued . . . 


The Third ‘Debate’ 


In the first two “debates,” Nixon and Kennedy were 
separated by some 18 feet. This distance expanded to 
3,000 miles for the third. In the October 13 split-screen 
simulcast, the Vice President spoke from Los Angeles, 
the Senator from an identical studio in New York City. 

Broadcasting (10-10-60) reported the program was 
“planned as the most difficult remote pickup in television 
history.” 

About 500 persons were directly involved in the pro- 
duction of the program. Although written cueing instruc- 
tions were not included, the operating manual exceeded 
100 pages. 

ABC-TV utilized three studios, two in Los Angeles 
and one in New York City. Each candidate was in a 
studio alone except for three reporters, three photog- 
raphers and the television technicians. The moderator 
and panel were isolated in a separate studio near Nixon’s 
to assure that they would give equal treatment to both 
candidates. A control center in Los Angeles connected 
the three studios electronically. 

Twelve cameras were set up, three hot and one standby 
in each of the three studios. All microphones were kept 
open so that break-ins by the seven participants could be 
made at any time and from any of the studios. 

Elaborate communications facilities had to be espe- 
cially arranged for time cueing and technical instructions. 
As the timekeeper, for example, pressed one of a series 
of timing buttons in California, he notified a colleague 
in New York by telephone and the identical signal was 
pressed simultaneously for the benefit of Senator Ken- 
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nedy. 

To eliminate voice lag, Kennedy’s image and voice 
were transmitted from ABC studios in New York to the 
control center in Los Angeles, mixed with those of Nix- 
on’s, then beamed back to New York to be put on the 
network. Viewers a block from the Los Angeles studio 
saw Kennedy on their screens only after his image and 
Harvard accent had traveled 9,000 miles. 

Frank Marx, ABC’s engineering vice president, said 
shortly before the program: “We have to make it look 
like the two men are appearing in one location while 
they are 3,000 miles apart. . . . We must be sure that 
what we do to one candidate we do to the other as well.” °° 

The mandate for “equality at any cost” posed special 
problems. The producer insisted the desks used by the 
candidates be the same shade and that the studio curtains 
match perfectly. 

The half-empty can of light buff paint (neutral color, 
of course) used on Kennedy’s desk in New York City 
was therefore flown to Los Angeles to be daubed on 
Nixon’s identical desk. To solve the curtain crisis, the 
plain material was cut from the.same bolt of cloth and 
again shipped 3,000 miles. 

Rostrums, stools, paneling, bookcases, U.S. flags and 
other components of the set were dutifully duplicated. 
Even microphones were carefully matched. 

Both on-camera sets were wood paneled in a soft 
brown color and measured 35 ft. wide by 12 ft. deep. 

Nixon was assigned offices adjacent to the studio he 
used in Los Angeles. Lacking a similar facility in New 
York, the network constructed an elegant two-room cot- 
tage (office and private sanctum) for Kennedy. 

Although format changes frequently had been dis- 
cussed, representatives of the candidates agreed to return 
to the format used on October 7. Answers were to be 
two and one-half minutes and rebuttals one and one-half 
minutes. There would again be no opening statements or 
closing summations. The panel could ask any question 
on any subject. (As originally planned, each candidate 
would have been given three minutes to answer a question 
and no time for rebuttal, although each could have used 
part of his three minutes to refer back to another point.) 


Shortly before air time, the moderator and panel 
entered their separate studio and watched test images of 
the candidates on their monitors. Bill Shadel of ABC 
News moderated. Panelists were Roscoe Drummond, col- 
umnist for the New York Herald Tribune; Douglass 
Cater, Washington correspondent for the Reporter maga- 
zine; Charles Von Fremd, CBS News, and Frank McGee, 
NBC News. 


The candidates were also watching each other on the 
studio monitors. Nixon fumed when he spotted a stack of 
papers on Kennedy’s desk just before air time. The Vice 
President insisted there had been a prior agreement that 
no notes would be used at any time by either candidate 
and that he, because of the ban, had felt it necessary to 
summarize public statements in previous simulcasts. 

During the program, Kennedy read verbatim state- 
ments. “Somebody fouled up in New York,” Nixon said 
after the program ended. “I think the moderator should 
have done something about it. °° (Moderator Bill Shadel 
later said he had seen Nixon after the telecast but no 
mention had been made of the notes.) 

Pierre Salinger, Kennedy’s press secretary, said there 
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had been no agreement prohibiting notes and that the 
Senator had merely read verbatim statements quoting 
President Eisenhower and others on the Quemoy and 
Matsu matter. 

John Daly, ABC vice president of news and public 
affairs, said the original agreement did prohibit use of 
notes, per se. When ABC officials saw Kennedy readin 
the documents on the air, however, they presumed such 
texts of public statements were not covered by the ban} 
“This is obviously an area for further study,” he added. ® 

Thirteen questions were asked during the hour and int 
six the candidates dealt with the question of defending} 
or not defending the offshore islands. The exchanges were} 
the most vehement yet. Nixon: “I resent that com: 
ment... . (alluding to “trigger-happy” charge). Ke 
nedy: “I don’t think it is possible for Mr. Nixon to 
state the record in distortion of the facts with much more 
precision than he just did... .” 

Additional subjects included the Berlin crisis, pro- 
jected summit conference, former President Truman’s} 
language, methods of dealing with the Communists, the 
Ku Klux Klan, necessity of new labor laws, cost of 
respective party platforms, economic growth, oil de 
pletion allowance in Texas, flow of gold outside of U.S; 
and American prestige. 

The fifth question (asked by Charles Von Fremd) — 
dealing with Mr. Truman’s language — promted answers 
which were memorable and unusual when contrasted. 


S| 
o| 


Von Fremd’s question: “The Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, Senator Thruston 
Morton, declared earlier this week that you owed 
Vice President Nixon and the Republican Party 
a public apology for some strong charges made by 
former President Harry Truman, who bluntly sug- 
gested where the Vice President and the Republi- 
can Party could go. Do you feel that you owe the 
Vice President an apology? 


KENNEDY: “Well, I must say that Mr. Tru- 
man has his methods of expressing things. He has 
been in politics for 50 years. He has been Presi- 
dent of the United States. They are not my style, 
but I really do not think there is anything that I 
can say to President Truman that is going to 
cause him at the age of 76 to change his particu- _ 
lar speaking manner. Perhaps Mrs. Truman can, 
but I do not think I can. I will just have to tell 
Mr. Morton that, if you’d pass that message on 
to him.” Moderator Shadel then asked: “Any 
comment, Mr. Vice President?” 


NIXON: “Yes, I think so. Of course, both 
Senator Kennedy and I have felt Mr. Truman’s 
ire, and consequently, I think he can speak with 
some feelings on this subject. I just do want to 
say one thing, however: We all have tempers. I 
have one, I’m sure Senator Kennedy has one; but 
when a man is President of the United States, or 
a former President, he has an obligation not to 
lose his temper in public. 

“One thing I have noted as I have traveled 
around the country are the tremendous number 
of children who come out to see the Presidential 
candidates. I see mothers holding their babies 


up so that they can see a man who might be 
President of the United States. I know Senator 
i) Kennedy sees them, too. It makes you realize that 
whoever is President is going to be a man that all 
the children of America will either look up to or 
will look down to. And I can only say that I am 
very proud that President Eisenhower restored 
dignity and decency, and, frankly, good language 
to the conduct of the Presidency of the United 
States. 


| “And I only hope that should I win this 
) election, that I could approach President Eisen- 
hower in maintaining the dignity of the office, 
| in seeing to it that whenever any mother or father 
| talks to his child, he can look at the man in the 

| White House, and whatever he may think of his 

4 policies, he will say, “Well, there is a man who 
§} maintains the kind of standards personally that I 
{ would want my child to follow.’ ” 


Although most observers agreed the question was 
jiappropriate, the answers were widely quoted in the 
@ition’s press. Kennedy’s answer was the first authentic 
djumor in the series. On the other hand, Nixon’s 270-word 
¥say on mothers, babies and decency caused many sup- 
Srters to wince. The emotionalism reminded some 
Syewers and listeners of the 1952 “Checkers” speech 
(hd, in all probability, did Nixon more harm than good. 
( Democrat James A. Michener later wrote: “From 
f}at moment on, I was totally dedicated to the defeat of 
sfichard Nixon as well as to the election of John Kennedy. 
'}. . It was too much for a serious candidate to keep on 
ijtering such patent nonsense to the American people as 
l§e claim that President Eisenhower never swore in the 
white House; whereas it was widely known that both he 
thd Nixon had normal, strong vocabularies, which Nix- 
@1 exercised after the third debate had ended... . In 
fe days that followed, I met dozens of people who said, 
3 was for Nixon up to the time he gave that little sermon 
M1 profanity. When he was speaking his sanctimonious 
Gitie essay, all I could think of was Checkers. And that 
merit!’ °° 62 

¥ No one will ever know whether or not the “cussin” 
Waswer really changed many or any votes at all. But the 
Wopression remains that it did. Perhaps someday it will 
2 compared with Stephen Douglas’ “Freeport Heresy” 
1 1858. 

Fortunately, matters of make-up were minimized and 
Sjiewers were able to concentrate on what the candidates 
uid, rather on how they looked. 

| Technically, the third “debate” was the smoothest 
resentation thus far. Only during the introductions, 
siowever, were the candidates shown side-by-side via the 
Gbmplex and widely-heralded split-screen technique. Be- 
Stause of the non-distracting backgrounds and naturalness 
f the camera angles, many observers felt the candidates 
tizemed closer physically than in the previous joint ap- 
sjearances. 

J Close-up shots were used repeatedly and effectively. 
Wnly one reaction shot, however, was shown of Kennedy 
‘nd, for some unexplained reason, none of Nixon. Ken- 
Wedy grinned slightly while listening to Nixon’s answer 
> the fourth question (Quemoy and Matsu). Later in 
jae program, Kennedy raised his right arm and actually 


pointed across the country to the Vice President. The 
protagonists left their identical studios and plunged once 
again into the lightning-paced series of personal appear- 
ances, “I like Jack” and “I like Dick” signs were multi- 
plying. Election Day was only 25 days away... . 


The Fourth ‘Debate’ 


By October 21, the date for the series finale, the 
campaign was approaching its crest. Nixon had traveled 
to 48 states and Kennedy was preparing to revisit the 
heavily-populated cities of the East. The polls showed 
Kennedy leading. Nixon supporters hoped the fourth 
confrontation, restricted to foreign affairs, would favor 
their man and perhaps narrow the gap. 

Plans to add an extra hour to the final “debate” 
fizzled on October 20 after an afternoon of discussions 
by representatives of the networks and the candidates. 
A fifth “debate”, however, was not ruled out at the time. 

It was decided that opening statements and closing 
summaries should be returned to the format. Each can- 
didate was allotted two and one-half minutes to answer 
questions and one and one-half minutes to comment on 
his opponent’s reply. In addition, part of the answering 
time could be used to refer back to earlier points. 

ABC, again the host network, constructed a simple 
curved platform with a background of wood-grain tex- 
tured paneling. Flags, bookcases and the moderator were 
vanquished. The “neutral zone” was eliminated and the 
moderator moved to a seat among the panelists, who were 
arranged in a semi-circle in front of the 12-inch high 
platform. 

Waist-high, L-shaped lecturns were positioned only 
six feet apart and cameras were set up so that it would 
appear the candidates were talking face-to-face. Special 
monitors were added to the set at the request of the 
candidates. 

To make the candidates’ wait for air time more com- 
fortable, ABC provided two identical “cottages” in its 
New York studio Tv-1. One had been constructed for 
Kennedy’s use during the third “debate” and the net- 
work exerted every effort (and expense) to build another 
exactly like it. 

Each waiting area had a 12 x 24 reception and confer- 
ence room and a 10 x 12 private sanctum. Furnishings, 
naturally, were identical. Fully carpeted and paneled 
(Philippine mahogany), the “cottages” had five tele- 
phones, two typewriters, a television set, private wash- 
room, Italian Empire and American modern furniture, 
prints of Van Gogh and Prohaska and adjustable air 
conditioning. Picket fences and plants surrounded the 
deluxe quarters and leading up to them was a 100-foot 
red carpet extending from the entrance ramp of the 
studio. 

According to original agreement between the net- 
works and the candidates, the moderator and panelists 
for the last “debate” were chosen exclusively from the 
electronic media. Moderator was Quincy Howe of ABC. 
Panelists were John Edwards (ABC), Walter Cronkite 
(CBS), Frank Singiser (MBS) and John Chancellor 
(NBC). 

A coin flipped before the series began determined that 
Nixon would present his opening statement first and his 
closing statement last. Because of these statements by both 
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candidates, only seven questions were asked during the 
final hour of the series. 

Subjects covered by questions included the handling 
of the Cuban situation and Castro, who each candidate 
would appoint as Secretary of State if elected, U.S. 
prestige, resumption of nuclear testing by U.S. and 
Russia, prospects for summit conference, how best to 
challenge Communism and, lastly, the Quemoy and Matsu 
issue once more. 

The hour’s discussion, for the most part, was deemed 
too repetitive by most columnists and actually boring by 
others. The fact that the discussion came late in the cam- 
paign is, of course, partially to blame for this criticism. 

Inept questioning was more heavily criticized in this 
debate than in the previous three. John K. Galbraith, 
author and economist, noted in a letter to The New York 
Times (10-31-60) : 

“In the point scoring on the political debates, one 
thing has surely been ignored — namely, that whatever 
the performance of the candidates, the questioners have 
now struck out. This was especially evident in the last 
debate. Most of the questions were repetitive, superficial, 
banal, frivolous, or-— as in the case of the question on 
the Cabinet — downright silly. . . .” 

The New York Times’ C. L. Sulzberger said of the 
fourth encounter: “The last installment of the Magic Eye 
argument . . . was, shall we say, not inspiring... . 
The highly touted foreign policy debate was supposed to 
dominate this entire, overlong campaign. But it has 
proved singularly unexalted.” ° 

Time (10-31-61) reported: “The inflexible format 
and generally inept questioning by TV newscasters pro- 
duced a disappointing, almost high schoolish, rerun of 
oft-stated positions and oft-used phrases on both sides.” 

Ray Courage, Detroit Free Press political writer, 
made a salient point: “Some voters, in assessing the last 
and final debate, might apply Lincoln’s description of a 
Douglas argument: *. . . soup that was made by boiling 
the shadow of a pigeon that had starved to death.’ ” & 

Histrionically, both candidates came off well. Theat- 
rics were minimized and it was easy to follow the con- 
flicting views. Kennedy continued to use his emphatic 
hand motions and frowned when he was concentrating. 

Nixon spoke slowly and ceremoniously. Radio listen- 
ers especially liked the contrast of his almost ministerial 
enunciation. Kennedy’s rapid delivery, on the other hand, 
was much harder to understand. 


Overall, the fourth “debate” was almost as tame as 
the first. All four were a far cry from the verbal battle 
staged by Lincoln and Douglas in 1858. Such charges 
as “fraud,” “slander,” “villainy,” “monstrous infamy,” 
and “liar” were then tossed about. 


The harshest words in the fourth encounter came 
from Nixon as he dubbed Kennedy’s Cuban policy “prob- 
ably the most dangerously irresponsible recommendations 
that he has made during the course of this campaign.” 
After Nixon had outlined Kennedy’s responsibilities 
concerning American prestige, the Senator snapped 
back: “I really don’t need Mr. Nixon to tell me about 
what my responsibilities are as a citizen.” 

The candidates used much of their answering time 
“putting the record straight” on various issues. One 
theatrical moment in the last seconds was the result. 
Kennedy, near the end of the final question, tilted his 
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head back and said defiantly: “And I challenge you 
tonight to deny that the administration has sent at least 
several missions to persuade Chiang Kai-shek to with- 
draw from these islands (Quemoy and Matsu).” Nixon 
opened his mouth to answer but moderator Howe inter- 
rupted. The time allotted for questions had been ex- 
hausted, as Kennedy undoubtedly knew. 

Following the candidates’ summaries of 4 minutes 
and 30 seconds, Quincy Howe ended the series prophetic- 
ally: 

“One last word. As members of a new political genera- 
tion, Vice President Nixon and Senator Kennedy have 
used a new means of communication to pioneer a new 
type of political debate. . 

“The character and courage with which these two 
men have spoken sets a high standard for generations 
to come. Surely they have set a new precedent. Perhaps 


they have established a new tradition. 
A e 
“Good night.” 


Fifth ‘Debate’ Proposed 


Discussions of a fifth “debate” about November 2 
began the day after the second simulcast and continued 
until the week before Election Day. The idea finally col- 
lapsed amid charges and counter-charges of “bad faith” 
by both candidates. 

Proposing the addition in an October 8 wire to the 
networks were Chairman Warren G. Magnuson (D- 
Wash.) of the Senate Commerce Committee, Chairman 
John O. Pastore (D-R.I.) of the committee’s Communica- 
tions Subcommittee and Senator A. S. Mike Monroney 
(D-Okla.), a member of both groups. 

ABC, CBS, NBC and MBS agreed to donate the free 
time if the candidates could agree on the time, place 
and conditions. 

Sam C. Brightman, director of publicity for the 
Democratic National Committee, reported Kennedy would 
welcome a fifth “debate” around November 4. “We think 
that Senator Kennedy has been effective in his appear- 
ances,” he said, continuing: “We think that he has been. 
reaching voters he wouldn’t reach otherwise. We were: 
for five debates all along, but the Republicans wanted 
only three. Our tiger will be available, but I don’t think 
the other people want it, even after their improved per- 
formance Friday night (the second “debate’”).” & | 

Nixon balked at the November 2 or 4 dates because. 
his prior commitments precluded such a meeting after’ 
October 28. In lieu of an acceptance, he offered two’ 
alternate suggestions: (1) that the October 21 date set’ 
for the fourth simulcast be turned over to the Vice 
Presidential candidates and (2) that a new date, before 
October 28, be set for a two-hour discussion of foreign 
affairs. As an alternate, it was proposed that the scheduled 
fourth meeting be expanded to two hours and include 
public participation in the questioning. “Public par- 
ticipation” was understood to mean questions telephoned 
by viewers and listeners for answering on the air, just 
as Nixon did in his “Call Dick Nixon” telethon. There 
were also reports that a “man-in-the-street” format had 
been discussed. 

Vice Presidential candidates Henry Cabot Lodge and 
Lyndon B. Johnson were reported to have rejected an 
August, 1960, invitation to engage in debates. No ex- 


anations were given, but it was generally felt that each 
nsidered himself identified with either foreign (Lodge) 
> domesetic (Johnson) affairs, but not with both. By 
ctober, Johnson was reported by Democratic Committee 
Ypurces as agreeable to a meeting with Lodge “anywhere.” 
“odge thought the idea “something to think about” and 
arty spokesmen said he would “go along.” CBS polling 
lurly in the campaign had oe that bdee was better 
Miown as a person than Nixon, Kennedy or Johnson. 
Editorial writers throughout ‘the country felt a fifth 
“counter was not really needed, that the candidates 
ould probably rehash the same issues. Failure of the 
jundidates to agree on terms was deemed “no great loss” 
ad the idea was labeled “unnecessary.” Most agreed, 
‘Sipwever, that if the candidates would devote the time 
tl), “fields not already plowed and replowed” it would 
Se most fruitful. 
Television critic John Crosby thought Nixon’s re- 
fictance-to agree immediately to the idea was a “fairly 
ear indication that he thinks he’s getting the worst of 
ese encounters. . . .” ° 
The voters apparently wanted more television battles. 
me survey, conducted by WMCA, New York, showed 
fstener’s sentiment on holding a fifth “debate” was 
fanning 25 to 1 in favor. 
4 Both candidates spent most of October defending 
“heir positions and accusing the other of sabotaging the 
@egotiations. Acid charges bouncing back and forth on 
legraphic wires and through press releases were head- 
med by the nation’s press. 
A) A few minutes before the fourth “debate” went on 
ne air, Nixon was handed a telegram from Kennedy 
oncerning the proposed fifth meeting. Nixon promised 
jn answer over the weekend when they chatted after the 
@rogram. His wire on Sunday, October 23, demonstrated 
he tone of the hassle: 


. 


“T find it difficult to understand your continued 
public statements to the effect that ‘I am afraid 
to meet you in debate.’ Such a statement is sopho- 
moric and not worthy of one who is running for 
the highest office in this land. Furthermore, you 
know it is untrue. 

“.. . I will try to rearrange my schedule to fit in 
a fifth meeting if I believe it would serve a con- 
structive public purpose. 

“, . Comparing these meetings with the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates, as some have done, is not an 
accurate analogy. What made those debates so 
significant and memorable is that they dealt with 
one subject of great immediate public interest on 
which the candidates completely disagreed with 
each other. Such an issue has developed in this 
campaign. . . . The question can be stated this 
way, ‘What should the United States Government 
do about Castro?’ . . .” & 


Nixon went on to discuss Kennedy’s stand on Cuba 
Vand the effects his position might have, including the 
iisharge that the stand could lead to World War HI. 
Kennedy’s answer the same night was equally preg- 
vant: 


I am glad you have finally accepted my 
Rese to participate in this debate. I suggest 


the fifth debate close to the election as a means of 
keeping the record straight — face-to-face — and 
correcting any distortions made in the closing days 
of the campaign. 

“Your telegram to me tonight clearly indicates I 
was right in calling for such a debate for the dis- 
tortions of the record concerning my position on 
Cuba exceeded any others you have made during 
this campaign. . . 

“T will be pleased to discuss the whole of Cuba 
with you. . I cannot understand why you 
wish to place a gag on the press in this final 
debate. Cuba is important but so are our relations 
with the Soviet Union, the problem of Latin 
America, Asia and Africa. Equally important are 
the domestic issues which you and the Republican 
Party seem to wish to bury during this cam- 
Paletin ee 


More meetings were hastily called in Washington 
between the candidates’ television advisers. Talks con- 
tinued for five straight days without a_ settlement. 
Reportedly, the biggest disputes were over whether or 
not to include the. eee Presidential candidates in the 
schedule and whether to restrict the proposed meeting 
to Cuba. 

Negotiations centered around an October 31 meeting 
of some sort in Philadelphia. (Kennedy was campaigning 
at the time in Pennsylvania and Nixon was in Washing- 
ton.) 

On October 25, the four networks proposed that, if 
agreement was reached, the candidates go on the air 
without a panel of questioners, only a moderator to keep 
the time and the peace. The proposed format would have 
allowed each candidate to make a statement, which would 
be followed by a rebuttal from his opponent. After that, 
they would directly question one another. This proposal 
was, in essence, what the networks had hoped for in the 
earlier August negotiations. 

Three days later, J. Leonard Reinsch, Kennedy’s 
television adviser, sent a telegram to the networks con- 
tending that Nixon was not acting in “good faith” in his 
acceptance of the fifth “debate” and that he was not 
willing to meet Senator Kennedy again face-to-face. 

Fred C. Scribner, Jr., Nixon’s television negotiator, 
labeled the allegation “false” and “one which violates all 
rules of fair play.” °° He suggested the Reinsch telegram 
must have been written by a press agent because he 
(Reinsch) “knows we have been dealing in good faith.” 
He reminded Democratic doubters that Nixon had kept 
the October 31 date open as evidence of his “good faith.” 
He charged in his statement that “Senator Kennedy and 
his advisers are more interested in debating about de- 
bates and issuing press statements than in working out 
details for a flfth debate.” “° 

That same day, Kennedy charged in a wire to Nixon 
that his reluctance to make a final commitment was “in- 
comprehensible” and that he was willing to meet him 
“at any time and city.” He then asked for a final answer 
the next day and issued an ultimatum: “If agreement is 
not forthcoming by that time, the American people will 
know where to place the responsibility.” ™ 

Scribner (and Nixon) fumed. In an October 29 tele- 
gram, Scribner charged that the ultimatum “was part of 
a clever scheme to bring about a termination of the 
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negotiations while at the same time attempting to place 
the responsibility on us.” “The junior senator from 
Massachusetts,” he continued, “has assumed a position of 
dictation which he does not possess. Senator Kennedy 
does not desire a fifth debate.” 

He concluded: “I have no intention of negotiating 
under threat of an ultimatum. There can be no further 
negotiations unless Senator Kennedy apologizes for the 
charge of ‘bad faith’ which has been made and withdraws 
his ill-advised ultimatum.” ™ 

Kennedy refused the counter-ultimatum. Campaigning 
in Philadelphia’s suburbs, he replied that Nixon could 
choose to debate or not debate but “I am not going to 
drag him up in front of the microphone.” 7 

Animosities generated by the three weeks of bicker- 
ing did not end until the final campaign speeches on 
November 6. 

And then it was all over. 


* % * 


How important were the four “debates” in present- 
ing John F. Kennedy with the White House key? Was 
there a “winner?” 

After each of the four “debates,” who-won-this-round 
polls were dutifully published by the nation’s press and 
independent research organizations. Jack Gould, writing 
in The New York Times (10-5-60), expressed the fad 
succinctly: 

“Each viewer, of course, knew which candidate won. 
It’s just that you can’t count on the remainder of the 
public.” 


Results of the ‘Debates’ 


Four findings were reported by Professor Elihu Katz 
(University of Chicago) and Jacob J. Feldman (National 
Opinion Research Center) after they had completed a 
study of 22 surveys of the simulcasts: 

(1) Kennedy was the “overall” winner, but he was 
clearly victorious only in the first; (2) Personalities rath- 
er than issues were decisive. Since foreign policy shaped 
up as the paramount issue, Nixon could have won if issues 
had been decisive; (3) Kennedy did “far better” than 
Nixon in suggesting a positive image and; (4) a “sizable 
proportion” of voters (particularly Democrats) felt that 
the joint appearances had helped them decide how to 
vote. ' 

“For Nixon, the television debates had been disaster 
... observed Theodore H. White in his best-seller 
The Making of the President:1960. He continued: 
“One hundred twenty million Americans had seen the 
debates; and though Republicans and Democrats might 
vehemently disagree on which candidate was better, no 
Republican could insist with a straight face that a ‘mature’ 
Nixon had exposed Kennedy as a frightened stripling. If 
Nixon could match Khrushchev in debate, then Kennedy 
had proved he could match Nixon. . . .”.™% 

Democratic National Chairman Henry M. Jackson 
said (at a November 14, 1960, press conference) that 
Senator Kennedy, during the first debate, destroyed the 
Republican argument that he was immature and _ inex- 
perienced. He tagged the debates as the greatest single 
factor in Kennedy’s election to the Presidency. 

In response to a poll by the /ndianapolis News, a 
consensus of 780 of the 1,331 delegates to the 1960 Re- 
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publican National Convention reported the debates as 
the chief campaign mistake by the GOP. | 

The majority of delegates felt that the series gave 
Kennedy a national audience he might not have reached | 
otherwise. Others insisted Nixon played too well his role} 
as a gentleman in the debates. “A tougher, harder-hitting 
Nixon like the old one would have grabbed the lead away 
from Kennedy even if the questions were loaded for the 
Democrats,” wrote an irate New York delegate. “° 

Whether or not the series was instrumental in mak- 
ing voters change their minds is debatable, depending 
upon which poll(s) is used. 

The Associated Press, after the first debate, conducted 
a study in 10 major cities and reported that a majority 
of those interviewed were not influenced by the discus- 
sion. Of those who said they were influenced, however, 
more leaned toward Kennedy than toward Nixon. 

The Miami Herald, in cooperation with papers in 12 
areas, conducted a poll of what “Joe Smiths” thought. 
(Names were taken from Joe Smith listings in the tele- 
phone directory.) Conclusion: it was a great show, but 
it didn’t do much to change his mind. His allegiance 
remained with his choice before the debate. 

Of 360 persons in a New York Times opinion sampl- 
ing carried out in 30 cities, only one, a janitor in Topeka, 
Kansas, shifted his vote. Republicans lost it. Two “unde- 
cided” voters made up their minds. Both went Demo- 
cratic. 

Within minutes after the conclusion of the second 
debate, 1,000 persons in 10 cities were polled by the 
Hearst Newspapers with two questions: “Who do you 
think won?” and “Did you change your vote as @ 
result of the debate?” 

The papers, to begin with, had to contact 1,500 
persons to find 1,000 who had watched. Of those, 44.1 
per cent thought Kennedy the victor, while 38.5 per cent 
said Nixon won. The remainder (17.4 per cent) thought 
it was a draw or were undecided. 

Some votes were changed: 1.4 per cent planned to _ 
switch to Nixon; 3.3 per cent indicated they would switch — 
to Kennedy. (Note: This, if calculated on a national — 
level, is enough to have swung the election.) | 

Writing about a poll conducted by Elmo Roper, Dr. 
Frank Stanton reported “that 57 per cent of those who | 
voted said that the debates had helped influence their 
decision; and 6 per cent, over 4 million voters, ascribed 
their final decision to the debates alone. Of these 4 
million voters, 26 per cent voted for Nixon, 72 per cent 
for Kennedy. (Two per cent did not reveal their vote.)” 

(Note: The figure of “4 million voters” in the quota- 
tion above was later amended by Dr. Stanton to 3.4 
million. ) 

According to Newsweek (10-10-60), the nation’s 
viewers after the first “debate” were sharply divided, but 
followed the party line. Approximately half of those 
watching were Democrats, one-third were Republicans 
and the remainder were either independent or “unde- 
cided.” 

The news magazine’s “Listening Post” survey in 50 
states revealed that a “clear majority” of viewers liked 
Kennedy’s appearance and presentation more. Few voters, 
however, admitted that their allegiance had been switched. 
one way or the other. 

In 26 states, Kennedy was considered the “winner;” 
the consensus in 11] states was that the encounter had 


‘yen a “draw;” in the rest no pattern emerged. In no 
{fite was Nixon considered the victor. 

/ National surveys made by Sindlinger & Co., a Phila- 
iflphia research firm, resulted in important statistics. 78 
3% Before the series began and after each “debate,” the in- 
@rviewers asked: “If our Presidential election were being 
Hild today, whom do you think would win?” 

4) Of those interviewed before the series began, 37.3 
aor cent thought Nixon would win, 23.4 per cent were 
jaitting on Kennedy. By the day after the fourth “debate,” 
ly 29.1 per cent still thought it would be Nixon, where- 
§ 33 per cent felt that Kennedy would win. 

4) (Nixon’s percentage of supporters fell to 30.7 per 
sJat after the first encounter, dipped to 29.8 per cent 
}wer the second and dropped again to 29.7 per cent after 
& third. Kennedy’s supporters were more erratic. After 
iz first “debate,” 22.4 per cent thought he would win, 
(}.6 per cent thought so after the second and 21.3 per 
Yat picked him after the third.) 

“If our Presidential election were being held today, 
om would you, yourself, want to win?” was also 
Hked. Before the series began, 31.2 per cent wanted 
mnedy to win and 39.3 per cent were for Nixon. By 
a2 end of the series, 40.5 per cent wanted Kennedy in 
We White House and 38.1 per cent wanted Nixon. Ken- 
widy, it is apparent, picked up the bulk of the “unde- 
“Hed” voters. 


sigevision versus Radio 


1 Although Kennedy was the apparent “winner” on the 
Mevision screens, Nixon came out far ahead on radio. 
!} Those who only heard the four “debates” insisted 
Mat Nixon had “won” all of them. In the initial con- 
ontation, 43 per cent of the radio audience thought 
Hixon came out best; only 20.3 per cent picked the fast- 
king Kennedy. After the second debate, Nixon’s score 
Gas 52.3 per cent compared with Kennedy’s meager 22.8 
%r cent. Third debate scoring gave Nixon 45.2 per cent, 
ennedy only 18.7 per cent. After the final debate, 54.4 
Sr cent thought Nixon presented the best argument; 
.2 per cent thought Kennedy had. 
 Sindlinger’s figures reveal that 27.8 per cent of all 
ilevision viewers thought Kennedy had “won” the first 
itbate, whereas 18.5 per cent picked the Vice President. 
i whopping 53.7 per cent deemed it a draw or offered 
® opinion. Percentages narrowed on the second de- 
Tate when Kennedy was deemed the voctor by 29.5 per 
Wnt. Nixon had 24.1 per cent. Still thinking it was a 
aw or offering no opinion was 46.4 per cent. Nixon 
won” the third debate by 39.1 per cent; 24.3 per cent 
ought Kennedy did better. Picking no winner was 36.6 
Ser cent. Kennedy again “won” the final debate, this time 
fith 37.4 per cent compared to Nixon’s 32.6 per cent. 
ose unwilling to take sides had decreased to 30 per cent. 
@ Schwerin Research Corporation, a New York re- 
yparch testing firm, also reported Kennedy “won” all but 
fhe third round. Interviewing a scientifically selected 
Mroup of 3,000-4,000 residents of New York City, the 
frm gave Kennedy the first “debate” with a score of 
y? to Nixon’s 23. Kennedy again “won” the second 
yund 44-28 and the fourth 52-27. Nixon squeaked to 
ictory in the third by the narrow score of 42-39. 
Shortly after the initial simulcast ended, 10 out of 11 
emocratic southern governors (then convening at Hot 


. 


’ 


Springs, Arkansas) sent a congratulatory wire to Ken- 
nedy, an indication they felt he had “won” and enhanced 
his chances of carrying the South. Most of the governors 
had been privately hesitant to swing their full support 
toward the youthful easterner. His ability to “stand up 
against Nixon” impressed them and their qualms melted. 

“Who won?” asked the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (9- 
28-60). “We should not say that anybody won.” Richard 
L. Strout of the Christian Science Monitor, approaching 
the winner’s circle from a different direction, found that 
“.. . everybody won.” 

The winner’s circle is necessarily exclusive. Kennedy 
apparently “won” the series of historic “debates” and 
went on to win the Presidency by the narrowest margin 
ever tabulated, considerably less than 1 ballot for each 
of the 166,064 voting precincts. 

Robert Kennedy, for one, substantiates this view. Two 
days after the election, he told newsmen that without 
the debates “it wouldn’t have been close.” " 

The President-designate also gave his personal en- 
dorsement. During his November 10 press conference, 
he was asked: “In view of what your brother said yester- 
day about the debates, do you feel you might have been 
able to win without debates?” 

“T don’t think so,” he replied without hesitation. °° 


*% % * 


Almost all existing television audience records were 
shattered by the four dramatic hours. (In terms of view- 
ers, the all-time record of 103 million set by the CBS 
program “Cinderella” on March 31, 1957, still stands. 
This figure is unusually large because of the very high 
viewers-per-set factor.) 

On election night, however, the suspense over who 
would be the thirty-fifth President of the United States 
and who would win some 500 other contests attracted 
enough viewers to break the records once again. 

(American Research Bureau reported the total tele- 
vision audience for the three networks reached its 
peak between 10-10:30 p.m., when 83 million viewers in 
33 million television homes tuned in. This surpassed the 
record set by the September 26 debate by 8 million view- 
ers and 2.2 million television homes. During this first 
all-night wait for election returns carried on television, 
Nielsen Television Index reported 91.8 per cent of all 
U.S. television homes watched at one time or another.) 

Nielsen reported the dramatic first meeting reached 
30,800,000 television homes, the highest home audience 
ever recorded for a single event. The previous record 
(24,300,000 homes) had been held by the October 4, 
1959, World Series game between the New York Yankees 
and the Brooklyn Dodgers. *? 

Close to nine out of ten television families in the 
United States saw at least one of the debates; more than 
half saw three out of four and over a quarter saw all 
four programs. 

Robert E. Kintner, NBC president, noted the four 
confrontations “reached a total (TV) audience measured 
at 120 million different Americans — a public far larger 
than the electorate itself. If the candidates had met to 
debate daily in New York’s Yankee Stadium before a 
capacity crowd, it would have taken them almost five 
years to be heard by that many people.” ®? 

CBS estimates the television audience exposed to at 
least one of the debates at 115 million. The Gallup Poll 
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put the figure at 85 million. 

Combining viewers and listeners, Hugh M. Beville 
Jr., NBC vice president, research and planning, told the 
writer: “We estimate approximately 145 million people 
either saw on television or heard on radio some substan- 
tial part of one of the Great Debates.” °° 

Round number figures compiled by the American 
Research Bureau revealed that the television audience 
for the first (75 million) and third debates (70 million) 
was larger than that of the second (61 million) and 
fourth (63 million). ** 

Both radio and television audiences were measured 
by Sindlinger & Co. and a discrepancy in the television 
audiences estimates may be noted: ®° 


First Second Third Fourth 


Total Radio Audience Ie Ieee SS 9 
Total TV Audience CO WO wow “7033 


Many voters living in remote areas depended ex- 
clusively on radio coverage by the Mutual Network. As 
the debates were being broadcast, there were some 160 
million radio receivers in this country alone, including 
some 40 million auto radios and portables. °° Those watch- 
ing on television often listened to the debates again on 
special delayed radio reruns. 

Most who saw or heard the debates followed the 
newspaper accounts and continued to read about the 
issues they sparked. No other campaign feature — in 
any election year —had activated so many columns of 
news and commentary. 

In September, 1956, a Roper Poll showed 46 per 
cent of the public had expressed “‘very much interest in 
the campaign” between President Eisenhower and Gov- 
ernor Stevenson. By October of that year, the same in- 
terest factor was only 47 per cent. In contrast, the 1960 
percentage jumped from 45 in September (before the 
initial debate) to 57 in October (after the fourth debate). 


* * % 


During the four hours of the series, the nation’s radio 
and television users saw or heard little else. Ninety-six 
per cent of the network affiliated television stations car- 
ried the broadcasts. 

Of 491 television stations (492 for the last debate) 
queried in the Congressional “Survey of Political Broad- 
casting,” 472 carried the first debate (10 not carrying, 
9 not replying) ; 468 the second (11 not carrying, 12 not 
replying); 471 the third (8 not carrying, 12 not reply- 
ing) and 468 the fourth (11 not carrying, 13 not 
replying). 

The percentage of radio network affiliate stations car- 
rying the debates ranged between 75 and 85 per cent. 
The first debate was carried by 851 stations, the second 
831, the third 856 and the fourth 800. (Figures do not 
include FM stations or non-affiliated AM stations.) ®7 


*% % * 


“It is one thing for a program to attract an audience 
and another thing to keep it,” noted Dr. Frank Stanton, 
speaking before Congress on January 31, 1961. 

“In broadcasting we expect this attrition in interest 
to run higher in serious programs. . . . In this respect, 
the record of the debates is outstanding: the minute-by- 
minute audience tune-in to the debates was remarkably 
stable throughout the hour-long broadcasts, with the 
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average family tuning its set to the debates for 53 min 
utes of the hour.” 8° 

Eighty-eight per cent of all viewers stayed tuned fo 
an entire broadcast. In comparison, the average holdi 
power was 77 per cent for all hour-long entertainmen 
programs broadcast during September and October, 1960 
For serious programing, this percentage dropped to 67 

Dr. Stanton also noted the series attracted 120 pe 
cent of the audience of the programs they pre-empted. Th 
same figure is only 70 per cent for the typical paid po 
litical broadcast. 


Voice of America and Foreign Reaction 


The “Nixon-Kennedy Show” was seen and heard i 
100 countries and in at least 36 languages. °° 

The Voice of America carried the first two debat 
live and broadcast three repeats within 24 hours in orde 
to reach peak audiences all over the world. Summaries 0 
the series were given in regional dialects. 

Viewers in Latin America saw the debates a half-hou 
after they ended. 

Kinescopes of all four debates were distributed b 
the United States Information Agency to more than | 
U.S. Information Service posts overseas. 

Forty-eight television countries received kinescopes 
Motion picture films were produced for public showing 
in another 52 countries. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation kinescoped 
four programs in New York City and sent them t 
London by jet for immediate release on BBC-TV an 
radio. 

Many countries condensed the programs to half-hou 
or quarter-hour segments, but the majority carried them 
in their entirety. 

Dubbed and English versions were seen in Austria 
Belgium, Denmark, West Germany, Italy, the Nether 
lands, Norway, the United Kingdom, Argentina, Brazil 
Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Peru, Uruguay, Japan, Aus 
tralia, the Philippines, Thailand, Libya, Nigeria an 
Lebanon, among others. °° | 

In Hawaii, viewers saw video tapes, but only ex. 
cerpts were seen in Alaska. Canadians were so enthusi- 
astic they protested when CBC decided not to carry the 
third debate and it was promptly rescheduled. | 

Television, radio and theater audiences were huge 
and the showings stimulated discussions in newspapers 
and periodicals and, in turn, created the demand by study 
groups, labor unions and other organizations to borrow 
kinescopes. Comment on the high level of the debates 
appeared frequently. The fact that neither candidate 
“talked down” to the American electorate was the cause 
of especially favorable press reviews. 

One letter to the USIA from Honduras tagged the 
debates “one of the most popular and most-talked-about 
TV events of the year” and continued: 


“The public here generally seemed to be very 
responsive to the Debates and had shown interest 
in the U.S. elections ever since convention time. 
. . . Viewers appreciated the fact that the Debates 
had not been tailored for their benefit. They par- 
ticularly enjoyed the hotter moments .. . be- 
cause they could observe that the election was a 
hard fought battle, they were impressed the more 


‘by the unity of belief of the two candidates as to 
America’s goals. 
| “They saw both candidates much more closely 
fithan ever before, and the general consensus of 
of the public here was ‘the closer you get, the bigger 
‘they look.’ Most of the people who watched the 
§ debates were aware of — and impressed by — the 
j@ appearance, forensic ability and mental alertness 
_jof the two candidates.” % 


ste Debates’ 


‘In the future, Presidential debates (if held) might be 
aecast internationally via relay satellites. As of this writ- 
}, the first communications satellite (“Echo”) is or- 
‘Bing the earth 22,000 miles above the equator. AT&T’s 
ejected system encompasses 50 satellites and 26 ground 
“tions and will cost about $170 million. 

{ Transmission by this method will probably be pos- 
Tle by 1964, but the idea seems impractical because of 
{ exorbitant cost, the time differences and the language 
»blem. 

@ “Shipment of kinescopes or videotapes by jet plane is 
vy rapid and it allows for a script to be sent with the 
‘On or tape,” explained Romney Wheeler, Director of 
TIA’s Television Service. 

7 “This... permits the foreign television network 
‘§station to arrange for simultaneous translation, work- 
(; from a written transcript.” °° 


* * * 


© The influence of the national debates led to a series of 
vised “Little Debates” between gubernatorial, sen- 
)rial and congressional candidates all over the country. 
9} Most of these imitated the Nixon-Kennedy format and 
‘do branched into national affairs. Generally, local sta- 


One of the best examples was the debate series waged 
® Louisville, Kentucky between incumbent Sen. John 
erman Cooper and former Gov. Keen Johnson over 
AVE-TV and WHAS-TV. The hour-long debates were 
ed and repeated over state radio. Questions were posed 
© four local newsmen on the first debate and by four 
dembers of the League of Women Voters of Kentucky 
| the second. 

8) Republican Cooper, former Ambassador to India, 
§2med to “win” the debates and was swept to victory on 


/ NBC put on a debate between Sen. Thruston Mor- 
@. and Robert H. Finch for the Republicans and Sen. 
fenry M. Jackson and Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff for 
(2 Democrats. Other networks staged similar contests. 

i) Whether or not to debate was (and remains) the 
diestion for many candidates. Last fall, Kenneth Hard- 
)e, then director of the House Democratic Campaign 
pmmittee, warned Democratic incumbents to avoid pub- 
ieizing their challengers by meeting them on the equal 
floting of the debate platform, especially one televised. 
“TV is an extremely powerful and dangerous medi- 
Yn,” said Harding. “One big slip and you’re a dead 
fe. 7 98 

{) One way the debating politicians have found to 
droid this “big slip” is professional television training, 


i cluding make-up and lighting tricks. 


In 1960 ABC sponsored a “School for Candidates” 
as a service provided through local stations in 16 cities. 
Its sole purpose was to teach television techniques to 
politicians. In an article about the school, Newsweek 
(8-29-60) reported the class at New York’s WABC-TV 
included “incumbents and challengers for state offices, 
mayoralty hopefuls, city council aspirers and a brisk 
lady candidate for the United States Vice Presidency on 
the Socialist Workers ticket.” 

In addition, about 60 senators and 250 congressmen 
used (and still do) special television facilities operating 
year-round on the fifth floor of the House Office Build- 
ing and in the basement of the Senate side of the Capitol. 

Make-up and lighting experts are available and the 
politicians use the facilities for everything from one- 
minute spots to half-hour panel shows. 


% % % 


“Little Debates” continue a year later and undoubted- 
ly will multiply once 1962 gubernatorial and other state 
campaigns get under way. Even Richard Nixon may 
find it necessary (or welcome the opportunity) to face 
the camera once again when the California governorship 
campaigns get under way. According to Drew Pearson, 
at least two widely publicized races will probably be 
fought without debates. 

“In California,” the columnist reports, “the once- 
burned Nixon has turned down a challenge to debate his 
primary rival, ex-Gov. Goodie Knight.” Pearson con- 
tinued that Nixon had “made it clear privately that he 
doesn’t intend to debate anybody again.” 

“Republicans across the country,” he said, “are shy- 
ing away from political debates as if they were to be 
held at the 22nd Communist Party Congress. ... In 
New Jersey, Republican Jim Mitchell has flatly refused 
to meet Democrat Dick Hughes in their battle for gov- 
ermorship. <0. 

Gov. Nelson Rockefeller has remained noncommittal 
on the subject of debates. Robert L. McManus, the gov- 
ernor’s press secretary, reported: “. .. The governor 
has not expressed any evaluation of the debates, nor has 
he indicated whether he thinks they should become a 
permanent part of the American political process. .. . 
With reference to the 1964 campaign, it is much too far 
away to assume that the governor will be a candidate, 
let alone discuss campaign techniques.” %° 

Local contenders, however, have submitted to the 
ordeal. 

One recent “Little Debate” was staged between the 
two leading contenders for mayor of New York City, 
Democratic incumbent Robert Wagner and Republican 
Louis J. Lefkowitz, attorney general. 

In September, 1961, the “out” Lefkowitz (joining 
the ranks of Lincoln and Kennedy as underdogs) chal- 
lenged the “in” Mayor Wagner to debate him on tele- 
vision four or five times. “If he (refuses) to debate me,” 
said Lefkowitz, “I would have a right to assume — and 
so would the public —that he either fears facing me, or 
it’s a clear admission on his part that he’s somewhat 
ashamed to defend his own record.” % 

Mayor Wagner, however, called the challenge. “I 
would be glad to debate,” he said on September 30. 7 

The hour-long debate, the only one of the campaign, 


was broadcast by WPIX-TV and radio stations WOR 
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and WNYC on October 10, 1961. WPIX-TV later offered 
equal time of a half-hour each to four other mayoralty 
candidates. 

(WNEW-TV and WCBS-TV and radio offered to 
broadcast the October 10 debate, provided Section 315 
would be amended to exclude mayoralty candidates. Con- 
gress adjourned without ob .iging.) 

Ironically, Wagner followed Nixon’s earlier strategy 
of arguing “‘you never had ii so good” while Lefkowitz 
followed Kennedy’s lead b: attacking the incumbent ad- 
ministration. No “winner” was declared, but on November 
7, 1961, Mayor Wagner won control of the city once 
again. 

A political debate of another type was broadcast 
October 15, 1961, on NBC’s seasonal premiere of “The 
Nation’s Future.” Abraham A. Ribicoff (Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare) and Senate Minority 
Leader Everett M. Dirksen of Illinois debated “The Ad- 


ministration’s Domestic Record: Success of Failure?” 
*% % 


Although the “Great Debates” were passed over in 
the “Emmy” nominations, awards were forthcoming. 

Saturday Review’s Television and Radio Citation was 
presented to the participating networks “for a trail-blaz- 
ing contribution of historic proportion to American po- 
litical life, in which the television industry provided both 
leadership and facilities with a high sense of national 
purpose and public responsibility.” °° 

Dr. Frank Stanton was singied out for a special George 
Foster Peabody Award for outstanding public service. 
The citation read: 

“ “The Great Debates’ between the Presidential candi- 
dates are recognized as conceivably the most important 
service performed by broadcasting and one that may 
become a permanent part of our political heritage. 

“The award goes to Dr. Frank Stanton for his initia- 
tive in suggesting the debates and his courageous leader- 
ship in bringing about the Joint Resolution of Congress 
which made the debates possible.” °° 

On May 24, 1961, the Sigma Delta Chi Fellowship 
was conferred on the CBS president largely for his leader- 
ship in Section 315 legislation. 


% % * 


Unlimited freedom to cover politics became a reality 
for broadcasters in 1960, but the initial electronic cover- 
age of an election occurred 40 years earlier and marked 
the birth of the radio industry. 

The first scheduled radio program in America, broad- 
cast on November 2, 1920, featured the Harding-Cox 
election returns. (It was broadcast by Westinghouse’s 
Kast Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, radio station KDKA and 
the Detroit News’ WWJ, which had gone on the air 
August 20, 1920. Lee DeForest of Highbridge, New 
York, however, had broadcast the 1916 election returns 
on an amateur transmitter.) 10° 

Candidates Harding and Cox, of course, had no 
opportunity to debate before the eyes of the electorate 
and the world. Nixon and Kennedy grasped the oppor- 
tunity — and they may be the last candidates to have it. 

The “equal time” restrictions of Section 315, lifted 
only temporarily, went back into effect at 12:01 a.m. 
November 8, 1960. Only Congress has the power to 
again suspend it . . . or revoke it entirely. 
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An earlier concept of television as a political pang 
cea has been replaced by a growing realization that t 
real purpose of the media is not to swing votes but to hel 
build an interested electorate that is politically informe 
and enlightened. That Presidential debates and expandeg 
election coverage can do this has been dramaticall 
proved in 1960. 

What happens in 1964 will determine, to a greg 
extent, whether or not Presidential face-to-face meeting} 
become an inextricable part of American politics 9 
merely an historic novelty. | 

Sen. John O. Pastore, chairman of the senatoria 
committee responsible for the 1960 amendment to Sectiog 
315, speaks optimistically: ‘ 

“I think we have established a precedent now, and | 
don’t think that anyone is going to avoid it, change it, 0 
conceal it. I think we can all concede that, whether w 
do it through one vehicle or another, whether we do ij 
every four years by way of resolution as we did previous 
ly, or by permanent enactment, I think it has become ¢ 
permanent institution.” 1°1 

Edward W. Barrett, dean of the Graduate School o 
Journalism at Columbia University, put it differently: } 

“. . . There is serious doubt that the innovation has 
been woven so thoroughly into our political fabric. In 
ertia, plus obstruction by countless undeclared opponents! 
could well block renewal of the debates. . 

“A vigorous effort by public, press and broadcaste: 
can assure such renewal. On balance, it seems well wort! 
that effort.” 1° 

Permanent suspension of Section 315 would serve 
that effort well and two new bills have been introduced te 
do just that. 

On January 6, 1961, Sen. Warren G. Magnuson (I 
Wash.) chairman of the Committee on Interstate an 
Foreign Commerce, introduced S. 204 in the first sessie 
of the 87th Congress “to provide that Section 315 of the 
Communications Act of 1934 shall not apply to candi 
dates for the office of President and Vice President @ 
the United States.” 1° 

Sen. Pastore introduced a similar bill on June 7, 
1961, but with broader scope. S. 2035 would ol 
“that Section 315 of the Communications Act of 1934 
shall not apply to candidates for the office of President 
and Vice President of the United States, United States 
Senator and Representative, and Governor of any 
state.” 104 

Support is high for both bills, but anything can ye 
happen. 


% * * 


The big question looms. Will President Kennedy (as- 
suming he is nominated in 1964 and legislation has been 
passed) agree to share the debate platform with an 
“outer” or will he be careful not to make the “mistake” 
Richard Nixon made in 1960? 

“Certainly the President will not debate someone who 
wants to be President,” insisted Robert F. Kennedy short. 
ly after the election returns were final. 1% 

Columnist John Crosby agreed (11-3-60) : “Certainly 
no President . . . is willingly going to present his op: 
ponent with such a vast opportunity to undo him. Ne 
President is even going to submit to a TV debate un: 
willingly unless the debates are impossible to avoid. 

“A President can think of many excuses why he 
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= hot share the same platform with the other guy. Presi- 
0) Roosevelt certainly sidestepped a debate with Wen- 
i) Willkie without causing much talk. If there is 
“much to lose, the President . . . is simply going to 
« and defy anyone to make him change.” 
Dr. Stanton, speaking before a Sigma Delta Chi 
a heon group in New York on December 3, 1960, 
of ed an opposing view: 
5 I do not see how the essential point and values of the 
#xtes would be altered if one of the candidates were 
‘ncumbent President. Nor do I see any danger in a 
hident’s participating. 
V1 can imagine circumstances ... when a Presi- 
i might be here to meet an aspirant to his office 
s/ebate. Six times in our history an incumbent Presi- 
t has been defeated. |John Adams, 1800; John Quin- 
BAdams, 1828; Grover Cleveland, 1888; Benjamin 
ison, 1892; William Howard Taft, 1912; and Her- 
Bloover, 1932.] In cases where the President felt 
joa powerful case was being built by his opponent or 
jre the drift of the times and of events seemed to be 
dinst him or where he felt that his own views were 
G1g inadequately reported or that the press was over- 
titlmingly against him—he might very well want to 
lt his opponent face-to-face.” 
“Philip M. Stern, writing in The New Republic (11- 
2)0), puts the answer in the lap of the Chief Executive: 
‘The future of this new form of campaigning will be 
Gided by President Kennedy. It will take courage and 
ess for him to participate in such encounters .. . 
he will be beseiged by advisers who will point out to 
, quite correctly, that he will be handing his lesser 
opponent an unnecessary advantage. 
‘It would be ironic if John F. Kennedy, who, second 
0, to the American public, was the greatest beneficiary 
=the 1960 debates, should deal the death blow to a 
@rtacularly successful use of the television medium, 
‘ose enormous educational potential has heretofore 
den so largely wasted.” 
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ssident John F. Kennedy. 

.. The network television debates between Mr. Nixon and 
elf have been a great service by the television industry to the 
®Merican people. More than 60 million Americans have had an 
fortunity through each of these debates to hear extensive dis- 
(sions of the major issues. 

“While it might have been better to have had a somewhat freer 
»-and-take, and an opportunity for Mr. Nixon and myself to 
elop our thoughts more fully on some of the major and more 
plex problems, we did discuss a wide ranging number of 
ters. And we did it while facing one another... . 

“I place the highest value on television in any campaign, 
6-ther for the Presidency or for a county or city.’ 
Stholic Transcript, Hartford, Connecticut, November 3, 1960) 


| 


imer Vice President Richard M. Nixon. 
(Television provides) a notable advancement in voter educa- 
h and enlightenment, for it gives every citizen more information 
which to make his choice of leadership for our country. Our 
‘ds are heard, our actions are seen and our every expression 
gesture (are) discerned by millions of people located in every 
Ber... 
) (Television) has not changed political ideas or programs, 
/ it has changed the ways of presenting those ideas and pro- 


Eisenhower's Views 


Dwight D, Eisenhower thinks this ironic “death blow” 
just might be dealt, based on statements broadcast Octo- 
ber 12, 1961, on the “CBS Reports” seasonal premiere, 
“Eisenhower on the Presidency.” 

“How do you view Presidential television debates?” 
asked Walter Cronkite, who had been CBS panelist at 
the final simulcast. 

“Well, answering this in the general rather than the 
specific sense, I can’t think of anything that’s worse,” he 
said. 

“Any man that is an incumbent has to stick to the 
facts. He is a responsible man — debating with someone, 
who, if he chooses, can be irresponsible, and it is one 
who’s got to stand on the record and point out what 
happened when the other one could say, ‘Well, that was 
the record, but look how well I could have done it. I 
can do it 10 times better.’ 

“No, if I were giving one political piece of advice to 
my associates in government, or past associates, I would 
say, ‘When you’re in, never debate with an outer.’ ” 

(Former President Eisenhower had stated earlier in 
the program that one of his greatest disappointments was 
the defeat of Vice President Nixon.) 

“Suppose Mr. Kennedy takes that advice?” asked 
Cronkite. 

Possibly remembering 1956, when, as President, he 
had discounted a suggestion to debate Governor Steven- 
son, General Eisenhower grinned and replied prophetic- 
ally: 
“He probably will.” 1° 
Many elements, including the nuances of politics, will 
shape the decision by President John F. Kennedy when 
the time comes. 

But to a reporter who asked if he would be willing 
to debate again in 1964, the Chief Executive replied 
flatly: 


“T would, yes.” 107 


grams. The changes have proved enlightening and beneficial for 
our voters... . 

“(Donation of free time for debate series was) ...a public 
service of the highest order, and the networks are to be com- 
mended for setting aside this valuable time. . .. This is a real 
service to our democratic form of government. For I believe firmly 
that our election system is the guarantor of our republic and the 
protector of all our freedoms, and I believe further that an 
informed, interested electorate is a vital necessity to that election 
SyStelvar nore 
(Catholic Transcript, Hartford, Connecticut, November 3, 1960) 


Theodore H. White, “The Making of The President: 1960” 

There certainly were real differences of philosophy and 
ideas ‘between Kennedy and Nixon—yet rarely in American 
history has there been a political campaign that discussed issues 
less or clarified them less. 

“The TV debates, in retrospect, were the greatest opportunity 
ever for such discussion, but it was an opportunity missed. It is 
dificult to blame the form of the debates for this entirely; yet 
the form and compulsions of the medium must certainly have 
been contributory. . 

“What they (the debates) did best was to give the voters of a 
great democracy a living portrait of two men under stress and 
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let the voters decide, by instinct and emotion, which style and 
pattern of behavior under stress they preferred in their leader. . . . 
“The salient fact of the great TV debates is not what the 
two candidates said, nor how they behaved, but how many of the 
candidates’ fellow Americans gave up their evening hours to 
ponder the choice between the two... .” 
(The Making of The President: 1960,’ (New York: Atheneum, 
1961), Chapter 11.) 


Dr. Frank Stanton, president, Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 

“No matter what test — quantitative, qualitative, or historical 
—we put them (the debates) to, they stand out as the most 
significant and penetrating innovation in campaigning that this 
country has seen. . . . What is far more important — indeed, what 
is the overwhelming fact about the debates—is this: For the 
first time partisans of both political parties saw and heard both 
candidates and both sides of the issues. . . . 

“Indirectly, the debates also left their mark on the campaign. 
They sparked a new wave of news, furnishing the leading story, 
not just for the day after each debate, but for repeated days. 
They sharpened issues and focused editorial and columnist atten- 
tion on them. They prompted new background stories on national 
policies and the political records of the two parties. They gave 
the whole campaign not just new life, but new point, pace, 
emphasis, topicality, vividness, and rationality... . 

“Now what do we have on the negative side to all this? There 
have been scattered charges, phrased in generalities and totally 
without evidence, that the questions were irresponsible and the 
answers glib. No examples have been given. A careful examination 
of the transcripts provides none. 

“It is also charged that the debates put a premium on super- 
ficiality. But, in the judgment of most observers, they revealed 
deep and important characteristics: knowledge and command of 
facts, ability to think fast and under pressure, consistency, the 
power to articulate objectives, overall balance of emphasis — to 
name but a few. 

“Tt has also been contended that there are risks to the nation 
involved in the debates. . . . I am appalled at any suggestion that 
the debates were ‘dangerous’ because the candidates publicly 
discussed thoroughly on the floor of the Senate and the House, 
in Presidential and cabinet press coferences, in newspapers, 
magazines, lecture halls— all the places where the. currents of 
information and ideas in a free society flow and converge... . 

“Tt is clear and unmistakable where the public interest lies: 
the public itself made that judgment when the debates went on 
the air. And the public is the only touchstone for the solution of 
the persistent problem of Section 315. It is not a question of 
what is in the interest of the broadcasters. The one, the only, 
valid standard is whether the public was served, whether radio 
and television, unfettered by Section 315, could do and did a 
better job of interesting and informing the American voter. By 
that single standard, the 1960 experiment was not just a success 
— it was a triumph.” 

(Statement before the Communications Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate, 


January 31, 1961.) 


“Observer,” anonymous author described by The New York Times 
as “a high-ranking diplomat and political leader of a friendly 
nation.” 

“ ,. they (the debates) are wrong and dangerous... . 

“In public affairs it is sometimes truly wise — indeed essential 
in the interests of the nation —that a candidate should decline 
to commit himself, and should insist that he cannot say what he 
would do in advance of an event. 

“But for a candidate to say this in one of these ‘debates’ would 
be to invite disaster, because of the readiness of his opponent 
sitting alongside him to state a nice strong position, thereby 
making candidate No. 1 appear, by contrast, to be ‘weak’ and 
‘vacillating.’ Therefore, both candidates come out boldly, exag- 
gerated positions are taken, and unwise commitments made. 

“An election campaign should not be a ‘quiz kid’ show. The 
purpose of such a campaign is surely to explain the policies of 
the candidates and to reveal to the voter their characters and 
personalities and their fitness in other respects for the high office 
to which they aspire. The ‘debates’ because of the limiting rules 
under which they are held, as well as the crude and distorting 
nature of the medium, are a restriction and not an extension, for 
many essential qualities of statesmanship do not come through at 
all, whereas certain irrelevant and misguiding qualities are 
exaggerated. 
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“We are told that these ‘debates’ are here to stay. If so, unles 
their procedures are drastically improved, American democracy 
may suffer a deep wound, no less serious because it is self 
inflicted.” 

(The New York Times, October 30, 1960.)} 


James A. Michener, novelist and Democratic county chairma 
during 1960 election. 

“|. it was with no expectancy of triumph that we sat dow 

. to watch the first television debate between Kennedy an 
Nixon. To me, it was just another dangerous hurdle that could 
not be side-stepped. 

“When the cameras disclosed the austere concrete walls, J} 
gasped and thought, ‘It’s like a setting for a Franz Kafka play’ 
And when one of the lenses wandered over to pick up Richard 
Nixon, I gasped again. He seemed like a ghost. . . . The unreality} 
of the night increased when the camera time and again picked up 
that fantastic row of heads belonging to the nameless and faceless 
reporters. The setting, the row of heads and one of the actors 
formed the components of a burial, and I felt sure that it was my 
candidate who was going to be interred. 

“And then Kennedy started to speak. In short, sharp, incisive 
sentences, he hacked away at his major themes. ... At the end 
of his opening statement, I sighed with at least momentary relief} 
and whispered ‘It’s good he went first. Public got a chance to 
see him before Nixon clobbers him.’ 

“Then came the Vice-President, and I was shocked at the 
emptiness, at the foolish oratory, at the lack of specifics. Where 
was the fire of the acceptance speech at Chicago? Where was the 
fighter, the dominator? I simply could not believe that I was 
looking at Richard Nixon... . 

“Nixon is a much better man than he appeared in the autumn 
of 1960. How he was trapped into parading before us the shadowy 
image that he projected onto the TV screens, I do not know. ... 
I suppose he was tricked by his advisers into assuming that what 
the American people wanted was a bland new father image, a man 
who never discussed unpleasant truths. . . .” 

(Report of the County Chairman (New York: Random House, 
1961) quoted in “Inside Kennedy’s Election,” Look, May 9, 1960. 
P. 64 and P. 80.) 


Jack Gould, television editor of The New York Times. 

“By this move the broadcasting industry has taken a giant? 
stride in reducing the traditional political advantage enjoyed by 
the nominee whose party has the most money to spend, a matter 
of historic concern in American politics. More especially, the 
broadcasters ... have altered fundamentally the old-fashioned 
concept about the relative prominence of candidates. .. . | 

“By removing a major part of the financial burden of TV 
from the backs of the candidates and the parties, TV itself has 
gained in serving the voting viewer. Whatever the faults of the’ 
debates, they have established vividly the principle of equality 
of opportunity in gaining access to a public-owned medium, some- 
thing long needed in video and politics... . 

“.. . the dominant gain of the 1960 campaign is that TV has 
been freed from unrealistic restrictions and that by assuming as 
never before the cost responsibility of bringing the campaign into 
the home it has contributed substantially to fairness in politics 
and to a greater interest in the outcome of the election. 

“There is no question that hereafter TV and politics will be 
inseparable as never before; the importance of the 1960 experience 
is how to make that relationship even more fruitful in the future.” 


(New York Times, October 30, 1960.) 


John Kenneth Galbraith, author, economist and one of President 
Kennedy's consultants. 

“In the point scoring on the political debates, one thing has 
surely been ignored — namely, that whatever the performance of 
the candidates, the questioners have now struck out. This was 
especially evident in the last debate. Most of the questions were 
repetitive, superficial, banal, frivolous or—as in the case of the 
question on the Cabinet — downright silly. 

“Surely if the debates are to continue in this form we must 
have questioners chosen not for their resonant and sententious 
diction but for their knowledge—a distinguished former am- 
bassador or diplomatic historian on foreign policy, a leading 
lawyer on labor policy and public administration, a suitably non- 
partisan economist on economic policy, someone distinguished in 
the field of social welfare to query on health, education and 
social security. Doubtless there should be newspaper men also, but 


‘hem be qualified by Pulitzer Prizes or other earned honors 
‘donot by audience ratings.” 


(Letter to The New York Times, October 31, 1960.) 


Daily Mirror, largest daily newspaper in Britain. 

. a brilliant lesson from America on how to make an 
mion come vividly alive. ... We saw Mr. Macmillan on TV. 
jsaw Mr. Gaitskell on TV. But we never saw them together. 
“Wee was no clash of personalities. No face-to-face argument. .. . 
Wl, here is an idea they should copy.” 


, 
4} 


jhoted in The Christian Science Monitor, October 29, 1960.) 


yitor Warren G. Magnuson (D-Wash.), Chairman, Committee 
g/nterstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate. 

| “It is my belief that the experiment of the so-called television 
_ Bites during the 1960 campaign were very successful. For the 
i] time millions of Americans were able to see the two leading 
islidates for the office facing each other and replying to each 
» r’s comments. I am sure as time goes on that there will be 
#us modifications in the format concerning the so-called TV 
ites. But, the significant factor will always remain — that is, 
“@ leading candidates facing each other and discussing the 

sortant issues of the day. This is democracy at work.” 
(Letter to writer, July 24, 1961.) 


Wert W. Sarnoff, Chairman of the Board, National Broadcasting 
Gppany. 

(The debates) offered the voter a far more solid base of 
ment than any number of rousing eight-minute speeches from 
“rear of railroad trains, or the exhortations at a party rally 
“he necessarily one-sided television talks given by each candi- 
a alone... . 

‘Tt has been objected that the broadcasts provided a test of 
@onality and physical appearance, of quick memory, articu- 
@ness and debater’s skill — instead of such far more important 
®sidential attributes as wisdom, judiciousness and patience. But 

e are limitations in the very nature of campaigning. Voters 
# always had to base their judgments—and properly — not 
@ on a candidate’s record and what it suggests of his qualifi- 
ns but on what he says and how he says it. 

‘Of all the public appearances through which a candidate 
#.s votes, none offers the opportunity for as much insight into 
man, his mind and his character as the appearance before the 


#-cise in image projection and audience manipulation is grossly 
#erestimating the penetrating intimacy of the camera, the 
lenge of a highly tense situation and, most of all, the good 
ese of millions of Americans.” 


(Radio-TV Daily, November 22, 1960, P. 1.) 


in Edward W. Barrett, Graduate School of Journalism, Colum- 
ii University. 

a‘An attempt to assay the historic “Great Debates” of 1960 
ls to the conclusion that they were not really debates, that 
5¥y were not great, but that they were historic, bold and, on 
Sunce, beneficial. At the same time, they seemed to provide 
jmatic new evidence of television’s growing up and assuming 
fzressively greater service responsibilities. . . .” 

‘he Force, The Faults, The Future,” Television Magazine, 
Viuary, 1961, Pps. 59-60.) 


ry Steele Commager, professor of history and American studies 
Amherst College. 

“These televised press conferences are a misfortune in this 
apaign, and in future campaigns they could be a disaster. What 
wrong with them? What is dangerous about them? 

?“First, they are not debates. They are not even discussions. 
}-y do not fulfill the most elementary political purpose of per- 
ting the candidates to explore and clarify the vital issues 
ore the American people. They are not designed to enlighten 
to instruct the public on the nature of those issues. 

1“They submit the greatest elective office in the world to the 
4nces of arbitrary and miscellaneous questions put not to elicit 
pbrmation or to illuminate problems, but to provide sensa- 
4s. ... There is every likelihood that there will always be at 
st one interviewer who will be more interested in asking 
*estions guaranteed to produce headlines, or in making journal- 


istic capital, than in probing the issues or enlightening the public. 

“Second, this formula of tense and concentrated confrontation, 
even at its best, is not designed to discover in candidates those 
qualities really needed for the conduct of the Presidential office. 
What are those qualities? They are patience, prudence, humility, 
sagacity, judiciousness, magnanimity. But these qualities — or 
many of them—are a positive handicap in a tense television 
interview. These televised question hours put a premium on 
glibness and fluency — qualities not of great value in a President. 
.. . Indeed, of our major Presidents probably only Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had the wit, the resourcefulness, the self-assurance, to 
do well in such televised press interviews. .. . 

“But there are even greater reasons why this process is not only 
misguided but pernicious — why it is not only tactically bad but 
strategically dangerous. It encourages the American public to 
helieve that there are no questions — no issues before us — that 
are so difficult that they cannot be disposed of in two or three 
minutes of off-the-cuff comment... . 

“So we are seduced to believe that our candidates ought to 
know, offhand, what to do about inflation, about Berlin, about 
Cuba, about the offshore islands, about civil rights, about future 
relations with Russia. Worse yet, this television technique creates 
a situation where it is politically awkward, if not impossible, for a 
candidate to say, ‘I don’t know.’ . . . What we very much need in 
public life today is men who do not think they know all the 
answers. 

“These television performances, with their scattered questions 
and with answers limited to two or three minutes, encourage the 
discussion of the irrelevant and the trivial. A Presidential contest 
is not an exaggerated ‘Information, Please’ program, with prizes 
to the member of the panel who scores the most points. It is a 
dialogue about great issues of public policy... . 

“The physical circumstances of these television performances, 
too, put a premium on qualities not otherwise valuable; ability to 
withstand the glare of klieg lights, to tolerate heat, to withstand 
tensions, to conceal nervousness and preserve good humor... . 

“All in all, one might suppose that the qualities most desired 
in a President were a good memory, physical hardihood and an 
equable temper; not judgment, character and courage... . 

“But it is not the instrument of television itself that is at fault; 
it is our abuse of it. It would be imbecility not to take full 
advantage of television in this and future campaigns. The trouble 
is that we are not taking advantage of it at all, but permitting it 
to take advantage of us... . 

“The present formula of TV ‘debate’ is designed to corrupt 
the public judgment, and eventually, the whole political process. 
The American Presidency is too great an office to be subjected to 
the indignity of this technique. .. . 

“Tet us return to debate in the grand manner —in the press 
and on the air. On TV each candidate should have the opportunity 
to talk about any major issue as long as he has something to say 
about it, without outsiders putting time limits on him. Let us 
move the questioning newsmen out of the picture and allow the 
debaters themselves to carry on the argument. Let us have dis- 
cussions that will produce thorough and concentrated considera- 
tion of the great issues that face our generation.” 

(“Washington Would Have Lost a TV Debate,” The New York 
Times Magazine, October 30, 1960.) 


Douglas Cater, writer for The Reporter and one of the interroga- 
tors at the third debate. 

“Both candidates proved themselves remarkably adaptable to 
the new art form. They were marvels at extemporization, wasting 
none of the precious media time in reflective pauses, never having 
to grasp for the elusive word, able in the peculiar alternation of 
reply and rebuttal to switch topics smoothly and without a hitch. 
Each could discuss anything within the allotted two and a half 
minutes for reply and one and a half for rebuttal. 

“To anyone who spent much time on tour with the two men, 
this was no great surprise. The dialogue was largely a paste-up 
job containing bits and snippets from campaign rhetoric already 
used many times. As the series wore on, the protagonists were 
like two weary wrestlers who kept trying to get the same holds. 
What became clear was how limited the vocabulary of the debate 
really was and how vague were the candidates’ ideas about what 
tomdome i 

“Nobody around the candidates seemed to think that clarity 
of argumest was the objective. For the sidelines observer trying 
to judge this new contest without benefit of rules or score card, 
it raised more questions than it answered.” 

(“Notes From Backstage,” The Reporter, November 10, 1960.) 
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